rawn  by  FRANK  HOI  i  AND 
ior  John  BaU^  loo<[o». 


stead's   Jlevirw,  611/1?. 


The  Home  of 
Modern 


Fittings  for 
Your  Home 


Before  you  complete  your  home — 
or  even  begin  it  —  or  modernise 
an  old  home  —  visit  DANKS*,  the 
Home  of  Modern  Interior  Fittings. 

For  light  we  are  showing  the  most 
Modern  Conceptions  in  Electric  and 
Gas  Fittings. 

For  heat  we  are  offering  the  World's 
best  Gas  and  Electric  Cookers,  as 
well  as  new  cooking  utensils,  which 
make  work  easy  and  food  economical. 

See  us  for  beautiful  Mantelpieces, 
Tile  Work,  Modern  Bathroom  and 
Sanitary  Fittings. 

See  DANKS^ 

Or,  next  best,  Write  for  Infarmation. 

John  Danks  &  Son  Pty.  Ltd. 

324  PITT  STREET,  SYDNEY 
391  BOURKE  STREET,  MELBOURNE 


I 
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An  Active  or  Passive  Mind? 


A  well-stored  mind  and  a  properly  trained  mind  are  not  exactly  synonymous  terms, 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  properly  trained  mind  can,  and  does,  pick  up  and  store 
away  a  great  deal  of  information  which  is  of  practical  use  in  business,  in  social  life, 
in  study,  and  in  sport.  In  this  sense  the  man  with  the  trained  mind  may  be  said  to  have 
a  well-stored  mmd,  altfiough  his  knowledge  may  be  confined  solely  to  practical  affairs. 
In  which  case  he  has  an  advantage  over  the  man  whose  mind  is  merely  well-stored,  for 
the  trained  mind  quickly  concentrates  itself  on  the  matter  in  hand,  and.  on  that  alone, 
recalling  promptly  all  that  pertains  to  that  matter,  and  dismissing  just  as  promptly  all 
irrelevant  issues. 

Thus,  one  is  passive,  the  other  active ;  one  accumulates  only,  the  other  turns  its 
knowledge  to  practical  use  by  comparing,  combining,  analysing,  deducing  and  finally 
acting.  The  passive  mind  thinks  after  the  event,  when  it  is  too  late ;  the  active,  trained 
mind  thinks  beforehand— or,  if  necessary,  at  the  time,  on  the  spot— bringing  all  its  guns 
to  bear  and  dominating  the  situat^on.  It  responds  quickly  to  the  impulse  of  the  will,  is 
not  easily  overawed,  and  is  difficult  to  impose  upon. 

These  things  have  in  them  the  quality  of  success  ;  they  estaihlish  confidence,  they  get 
things  done. 

The  PELMAN  System 
Will  Help  You 


The  Pelman  System  of  Mind  and  Memory 
Training  sets  out  to  give  i"  s  Pupils  this 
quality  of  success  To  begin  with  it  trains 
the  Memory  thoroughly.  It  makes  the  acqu'si- 
tlon  of  accurate  knowledge  ea&y  and  certain. 
It  cuhivates  the  five  senses  and  sharpens  the 
perceptive  faculties.  The  pupil  SEES  more, 
and  thus  learns  more. 

Th"n,  right  from  the  first  lesson,  the  mental 
attitude  of  the  pupil  towards  ma  ters  he 
dea^s  with  in  every-day  life  receives  attention. 
This  is  an  important  factor  in  the  training. 
A  momen:'8  thought  will  show  you  that  the 
way  you  approach  your  work  has  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  the  man.ner  in  which  the  work 
is  done. 


The  lessons  show  the  pupil  how  to  make 
h's  work  interesting  to  himself;  they  explain 
vhe  inter-relation  of  thought,  feeling,  and 
action.  They  are  eminently  sane  in  them- 
selves, and  they  help  the  pupil  to  a  calm, 
sane  outlook. 

The  propulsion  of  feeding  in  given  circum- 
stances may  be  so  great  as  to  prejudice  the 
best  interests  of  the  individual.  On  the  other 
hand,  too  much  thought  may  lead  to  inaction 
when  action  is  necessary.  If  you  want  to 
know  how  to  maintain  the  balance,  undergo 
the  Pelman  System  of  Mind  and  Memory 
Training.  It  is  pleasant,  interesting,  and 
profitable. 


Our  free  book,  "  Mind  and  Memory  Training,"  tells  you  exactly  what  the  Pelman  System 
does.  It  gives  the  opinions  of  eminent  men  in  the  old  world,  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  more 
importance  to  you.  it  gives  the  opinions  of  many  Australian  and  New  Zealand  pupils,  some 
of  whom  may  be  known  to  you.  and  to  all  of  whom  you  can  write.  Use  the  coupon  below, 
and  post  to  tlie  Secretary,  The  Pelman  School  of  Mind  and  Memory,  23  Gloucester  House! 
corner  Market  Street    and  Flinders  Lane,  Melbourne. 


Taught  by  Post. 

The  Pelman  Sys  em  is 
taught  by  post  in  12  in- 
teresting lessons.  It  takes 
from  8  to  10  weeks  to 
complete  the  course.  Ben3- 
fits  begin  with  the  first 
lesson,  and  the  interest 
and  attention  are  main- 
tained  throughout. 

Write  now  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  Free  Book. 
"  Mind  and  Memory 
Training."  Address  the 
Pslman  School,  23  Glou- 
cester  House,   Melbourne. 


Cut  this  out  and  Post  To-day. 


ro  the  Secretary, 
PELMAN    SCHOOL   OF   MIND   AND   MEMORY. 

25   Gloucester  House,   396   Flinders   Lane.   Melbourne, 
ir     free     book,     "Mind     and     Memory 


Please     send 
Training." 


Name. 


Address. 
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Bradshaw's  26  :  6  :  26 
Shorthand  Course 


APPROVED 

By  the  Military 
Commonwealth  and 
all  Government 
Departments 

r^RADSHAW'S     26    :    6    :    26 
LJ     shorthand      has       so 

1   J     thoroughly      proved      its 
vavlue    that    all    Govern- 
ment departments   accept  it. 

The      following      letter      is 
from    an    officer    in    the    De- 
fence      Department.         Under 
date   11/7/16   he   writes:— 

"  Owing    to    the    very    satis- 
factory  results    which    I   have 
obtained     by     your     26  :  6  :  26 
Shorthand.     I     could     not     let 
this     opportunity     pass     with- 
out   expressing    my    apprecia- 
tion of   the   System,   and   also 
the     painstaking     manner     in 
whiioh  your  Staff  coached  me. 
In   less   than   three  months    I 
obtained      a     '  certificate      for 
eighty      words      per      minute, 
which    was    recognised   by   the 
Defence       Department,       thus 
entitling    me    to    AN    INCRE- 
MENT  OP    £36    PER    ANNU.V1. 
I  can   with    confidence   recom- 
mend this  system  to  any  per- 
son     desirovis      of      studying 
Shorthand." 

ENDORSED 

By  the  Clergy  Journalists 
and  all  Investigators 

Rev.  John  A.   Crockett,  The 
Manse,     Brunswick,     Victoria, 
writes    (17/11/16):  — 

"  I    found    your    system    of 
Shorthand  exceedingly   simple 
and   easy   to   master,   even   by 
correspondence.       Before     my 
acquaintance        with        it        I 
thought   the   clairhs   made    re- 
garding    it     must     be     exag- 
gerated,   but    experience    has 
shown    that,   if    anything,    the 
opposite  was  the  truth.     Any- 
one     of      ordinary      capacity 
could    learn   the   theory    of   it 
in     a     very     few     honra.     and 
then  speed  in   writing  is  only 
a     matter     of     practice.       Its 
simplicity     means     speed     in 
an  astonishingly  brief  time." 

Rev.  S.  Beck.ngham.  '"  Ingle- 
nook,"  Canterbury  (Vic),  also 
very     strongly     endorses     the 
system,     after     mastering     it 
himself   by    post. 

The   Eddtor  of  the  "Triad." 
a   Pitman   writer  of   30  years' 
standing.      after      thoroughly 
examining         Bradshaw's 
26  i  6  :  26     Shorthand     Course, 
sums    up    his    opinion     under 
the     title     in     which     he     re- 
viewed    the     system     in     his 
paper — "  Shorthand      Without 
Tears." 

LEARN  BY  POST  IN  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

The  Course  is  complete  in  5  lessons,  there  being  only  58  simple  signs 
to  learn,  and  ONE  rulle  of  contraction. 

FIRST   LESSON   FREE    to    all    mentioning   "  Stead's   Review,"    and    en- 
closing 3  penny  stamps  to  cover  postage. 

8RBnSHM5 

6U5IMESS  COLLEGE 

PTY.  LTD. 


BRADSHAW'S    CHAMBERS 
238  FLINDERS  STREET 

MELBOURNE,  VICTORIA 
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The  Science  of 
Business 
Building 


A  eystem  by  which  any 
man,  old  or  young, 
may  train  himself  in 
■pare  time  to  mak« 
more  money  in  any 
business,  profession,  or 
occupation. 

More  than  80.000  men 
and  2.500_  firms  are 
using  this  success- 
system  every  day  to 
increase  mental  and 
physical  health,  effi- 
ciency, and  prosperity. 

Write  for  the  riew  6ft- 
page  Sheldon  Book. 
sent  free  to  those  who 
wish  plain  presentation 
of  facts  with  no  obliga. 
lion  assumed. 


The  Sheldon  School 

Daking  House.  Sydney 


AN   IDEAL   PIPING 

SYSTEM. 

1     PIONEER 

^^ 

^^ffS 

Wood  Pipe 

^M 

V^      «    Which    is    the  finest 
Wiggp^      Pressure  Pipe. 
yJT  ^  The  cleanest  convey- 
U^             er  of  Pure  Water. 
^""^          The  only  satisfactory 
conduit    for    Mine 
Liquids  and  chem- 
ically charged  fluids. 
The  Most  Economical  of  all 
Piping    Systems     to    buy 
and  to  maintain. 

m 

M 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalog. 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  WOOD 

PIPE  CO.  LTD. 

^^^ 

Head  Office  : 

57   YORK  STREET.    SYDNEY 

w 

Contractors  to  all  State 
Governments. 

FACTORIES- 

Une  Cove  River.  N.S.W. 
FooUcray.  Vic. 
Port  Adelaide,  S.A. 

The  GJonial  Mutual  Life 


Assurance  Society  Limited. 

ESTABLISHED  A.D.  1873. 

Mutual  Life    and    Endowment    Assurance,   com- 
bined with    Accident    and    Sickness   Assurance. 
Personal  Accident  and    Sickness    and  bdustrial 
Policies  Issued,   without  Mutual  Liability. 

Principcd  Office  : 

419  &  421  COLLINS  ST.,  Melbourne 


Liberal  ANNUAL  Bonuses  Declared 
and    Accident 


in    Both 


Ordinary 
Departments 


Income  for  1915— £738,540. 
Funds  at  31/12/15— £4,152,702. 


Insure  Now  and  Participate  in 

THIS  YEAR'S  BONUS. 


Wilson's  Common-Sense 
Ear-Drums 

Make  the  Deaf  Hear 


The  Price  is  £1.  This  in- 
cludes pair  of  Drums,  fine 
nickel  Remover,  and  also  an 
Inserter.  Alter  the  first  pair 
is  bought,  you  may  purchase 
a  single  drum  at  any  time 
for  8/-,  but  the  pair  you  get 
at  first  will  last  quite  two 
years.  Do  not  ask  for  a  trial 
pair.  We  do  not  send  them 
out  on  trial,  so  they  are 
never  secondhand. 


ORDER    FORM. 

STAR  NOVELTY  00.,  R.  11,  Australian  Bldge., 
Elizabeth  St.,  Melbourne,  Vic, 

Please  send  Outfit  containing  a  pair  of 
Wilpon  Common-sense  Ear-Drums,  an  Inserter. 
and  a  Remover,  for  which  I  enclose  On* 
Pound. 


Xame. 


Address 

Send  Money  Order  or  Postal  Note.  If 
Bank-note  or  Sovereign  is  sent,  you  must 
register    it. 

R.R. 
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CTEADX 

v3  War  Atlas  O 

15 

Specially  Drawn 
MAPS 

OF    THE    EUROPEAN 

BATTLE  FRONTS 

Strongly  Bound  In  Cretn  Cover. 

PRICE    2/1     '*»»*  *'«* 


Ganer^il    Mnp   of    Europ*.    with    Battle 

Fronts  shown. 
Tho  Entire  West  Front. 

West  Front  in  detail,  from   North  Se? 

tc  Noyon. 
W<>M   Front  In  detail,  from   Noyon   to 

Verdun. 

West  Front  In  detail,  from  Verdun  to 
Swiss  Border. 

The  Entire  East  Front. 
The    Fast   Front   in   detail,   from    Gulf 
of  Riga  to  Pripet  Marshes. 

The  East  Front  In  detail,  from  Prlpel 

Marshes  to   Roumanian  Border. 

The  Balkans,  showing  New  Rou- 
manian Battle  Fronts. 

Transylvania. 

Salonika  and  Distriot. 

The  Baltic  and   North  Sea. 

Asia  Minor,  showing  Battle  Fronts  In 

Armenia,  Mesopotamia  and  Persra. 
Detailed  Map  of  Armenia. 
The  Italian  Battle  Fronts. 


ORBEB 

FORM 

Po    STEAD'S, 

Clyde   House, 
Melbourne. 

Oolli<n« 

Street. 

PleaM 
»o0t  free 

send 
for 

me    ' 
which 

8t«ad'«     War 
I   enclose   2a. 

A^lae." 
/d. 

JKa/ma 

AMreM 

THE 


COLONIAL  MUTUAL  FIRE 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  LIMITED. 

Fire,   Accident,  Employer's  Liability,  1 

Fidelity  Guarantee,  Plate-Glass  I  I KJCfTD  A  MriT 
Breakage,  Marine,  Burglary,  l^^^^^^^^^*^ 
Live  Stock,   Customs  Bonds.  ' 


Principal  Office  :   60  Market  Street,   Melbourne. 
Branches  in  ail  the  States. 

>V.    Tucker, 

General  Manager. 


1 


for  the    ' 
Million 


Shorthand 

Easy  to  Learn  !  Easy  to  Write  !  Easy  to  Read  ! 

Are  you  aware  of  the  fact  that,  after  exhaustive  tests, 
nearly  2000  leading  high  schools  in  England  and 
America  have  adopted 

GREGG    SHORTHAND 


during  the  last  two  years,  and  that  the  system  is  now 
taught  in  over  5000  high  schools  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  ?  Gregg  Shorthand  writers  hold  best  records 
for  speed  and  accuracy. 

Be    ^Vise    in    Time  ! 

Eye-Openmg  Facts.     Free  Sample  Lesson.     Write — 

G^egg    Shorthand    Correspondence    College    and 

Australian  Agency,   Albion,   Brisbane,   Q. 
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^^^  Equation  9^  Success 

You  should,  in  your  own  best  interests,  decide  that  the  New  Year  shall  repre- 
sent for  you  immediate  prospects  of  a  brighter  future  and  more  money. 

These  chances  are  open  to  YOU — to  any  earnest  man  or  woman  who  is  willing 
to  take  the  success  way— the  right  way  of  right  training. 

Your  first  step  will  he  to  select  a  Calling",  Trade,  or  Profession — a  purpose  In 
life— and  then  to  that  purpose  add  the  sound  preparation  and  training  we  can 
give  you,  which,  with  your  .earnest  co-operation,  will  carry  you  speedily  to  a  full 
realisation  of  your  best  expectations  and  ambitions. 


This  combination  of  Purpose  and  Action  has 
proved  the  equation  of  success  for  thousands  of 
past  students  of  this  College,  who  are  now  hold- 
ing remunerative  and  responsible  positions.  It 
will  do  the  same  for  YOU.  The  link  to  complete 
the  chain  of  your  success  is  your  enrolment  with 
us.  Whether  in  town  or  country,  we  can  train 
you. 

Your  will  to  succeed  should  resolve  itself  into 
an  immediate  will  to  act. 

Write  TO-DAY  for  a  FREE   copy  of  our  Illus- 
trated Handbook,  "CHOOSING  A   CAREER,"— 

our  sound  advice,  and  full  particulars  as  to  how 
you  can  realise  success.  Do  not  dally  or  tinker 
with  your  chances.     Send  AT   ONCE. 


Among  our  250  courses 
are  the  following !  — 


Civil    Engineering 
Shire    Engineering 
Bridge    Constructioo 
Surveying 

Electrical    Engineering 
Telegraphy.   Telephony 
Steam    Engineering 
Wireless    Telegraphy 
Gas   and   Oil     Engines 
Suction   Gas   Plants 
Irrigation    Engineering 
Sanitary   Engineering 
Mining    Engineering 
Chemistry,    Metallurgy 
Mechanical   Drawing 


Bookkeeping 
Shorthand,   Typewriting 
Accountancy 
Commercial    Law 
Journalism,   Literature 
Story    Writing 
Mathematics 
Languages 

Drawing,    Illustrating 
Architecture 
Architectural    Drawing 
Building  Construction 

&  Estimating 
Agriculture 
Fruit   Growing,  etc 


We  Successfully  Prepare  for  ALL 
Public  Examinations. 


Tell  us  what  YOU  are  interested  in 

Information  FREE ! 


STOTT'S  CORRESPONDENCE  COLLEGE 

{Address  Nearest  Office) 

100  Russell  Street,  Melbourne. 

70    Pitt   Street,    Sydney. 

Creek   Street,    Brisbane. 


Thauk  you  tor  nientiouiiig  Stead's   Keview   when   writing   to  advertisers. 
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THEUNNEAN 

Memory  System 


Whatever  your  walk  of  life,  it  will  pay  you 
to  take  a  course  of  the 

Linnean  Memory  System 

I  teach  it  by  post,  so  that  you  learu 
in  hours  to  suit  you,  and  do  not  have  to 
come  to  get  the  lessons.  I  give  over  600 
practical  illustrations  of  how  to  memorise, 
with  rapidity  and  certainty,  History,  Geo- 
graphy, Foreign  Languages,  Chemistry. 
Physiology,  Ledger  Folios,  Names,  Ad- 
dresses, The  Theory  of  Music,  Countei'- 
point,  etc-  The  almanac  memorised  in 
three   minutes. 

There   are   pupils  of  the  Linnean    School  ' 
of   Memory   in   all   the  cities   and   towns   of 
Australia.      Every  calling  is  represented  in 
our  cost  book.     We  give  below  the  opinions 
of  some  of  these  pupils. 

F.  J.  SANDERS.  Esq.,  Manager  Commer- 
cial Bank,  Gisborne :  "I  have  learned  yoiir 
'  Memory  System,'  and  have  pleasure  in  in- 
forming you  that,  after  applying  it  to  my 
works,  the  result  is  most  satisfactory." 

MR.  S.  KINGSBURY,  Brisbane:  "I  hear- 
tily recommend  your  System.  The  sense  of 
power  and  confidence  it  gives  one  is  a  big 
factor  in  the  exam.  History,  with  its  long 
string  of  dates,  battles,  etc..  French,  Latin, 
Geography,  and  poetry  can  all  be  easily 
and  permanently  learnt  by  it.  I  havG 
found  it  of  the   greatest  service." 

W.  S.  LLOYD,  Esq.,  Newcastle,  N.S.W. : 
"  Permit  me  to  express  my  unbounded  sat- 
isfaction with  its  results.  I  find  it  an  in- 
valuable aid  to  me  in  the  preparation  and 
delivery  of  speeches  upon  every  conceiv- 
able topic." 

MR.  JOSEPH  HARRIS,  Teacher.  Parkes. 
N.S.W. :  "  I  now  find  it  a  pleasure  to 
memorise  what  was  before  a  perfect  men- 
tal toil,  and  am  using  the  System  daily  in 
connection   with    my   scholastic   duties." 

MR.  e.  T.  DAVIS.  Bay  View.  Dunedin., 
N.Z. :  "  I  have  studied  your  '  System  of 
Mnemonics,'  and  have  made  practical  ap- 
plication of  it  with  the  most  satisfa-ctory 
results.  It  has  greatly  strengthened  my 
natural  memory." 

B.  O.  QUARTLY,  Esq..  Grenfell  street, 
Adelaide  :  "  Your  course  of  Memory  Lessons 
is  ea«ily  learned,  and  may  be  applied  to 
every  branch  of  study;  but  to  those  learn- 
ing languages  it  is  simply  invaluable.  By 
it  I  learned  the  almanac  for  the  year  in 
three  minutes.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer 
any  inquiries,  as  I  thoroughly  believe  in 
the  system." 

MR.  A.  H.  BROWN,  Constitution  Hill, 
Tas. :  "  History,  with  its  dates,  was  always 
my  dread  in  exams.,  but  by  your  System  I 
have  just  gained  92  per  cent,  of  the  pos- 
sible in  it.  I  also  used  it  in  Geography. 
Latin,  etc.,  with  equally  good  results.  With 
a  knowledge  of  your  System  no  one  need 
fear  the   examiners." 


To    R.   BROWN,    211    SWANSTON    STREET, 
MELBOURNE. 
I^leaee  send    your    free    book„    "  Memory 
Training,"    to 

Name 

Addr€«8 


THANKS 
TO 


WRIGHFS 

RHEUMATIC  .  ^m   idon-t 
REMEDY      ^  !■     WANT 

(For  Internal  Use)  ^HQI        THEM 

Two  or  three  bottles  will  probably  cure 
you,  but  if  your  case  is  very  severe,  buy 
six  bottles  straightout,  and  any  chemist 
or  storekeeper  in  Australia  will  give  you 
our  signed  guarantee  to  return  your 
money  if  we  fail  to  cure. 

Price,  5/6  per  bottle,  or  33/-  for  6- 
bottle  course  and  guarantee.  The  repu- 
tation of  our  agents  is  a  guarantee  of 
good  faith, 

WHOLESALE  AGENTS: 
N.S.W.  — S.  Hoflfnung  and  Co.  Ltd., 
Ellioit  Bros.  Ltd.  S.  Aus.— D.  and  J. 
Fowler  Ltd.  W.  Aus.— D.  and  J. 
Fowler  Ltd.  Qld.— S.  Hoffnung  and 
Co.  Ltd.,  Taylor  and  Colledge  Ltd. 
Tasmania— L.  Fairthorne  and  Son,  Hat- 
ton  and  Laws,  H.'  T.  Gould  and  Co. 
Victoria- Felton's,  Roclte's,  Duerdin's, 
and  all  merchants. 

If  not  obtainable  in  yonr  district,  remit  direct  to— 

Wright's  Rheumatic  Remedy  Pty.  Ltd. 
435  Collins  Street,   Melbourne. 

Box   320  G.P.O.,   Melbourne. 


SUBSCRIPTION  FORM 


To  Stead's  Revieiv, 

Melbourne, 

Please  send  me  for  a  year 
(26  numbers)  STEAD'S  REVIEW, 
beginning  with  the  next  number, 
for  which  I  enclose  herewith  Postal 
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December  50,  1916. 
Is  It  Peace? 

Writing  at  the  end  of  October,  I  set 
forth  why  I  considered  it  certain  that 
there  would  soon  be  Peace  talk,  and  since 
then  I  have  consistently  assured  my  readers 
that  serious  Peace  proposals  might  be  ex- 
pected at  any  moment.  I  have  been  strongly 
taken  to  task  for  this  insistence  on  the  fact 
that  efforts  would  certainly  be  made  to 
end  the  frightful  struggle  by  diplomatic 
means  instead  of  by  the  sword,  and  certain 
of  those  who  are  supposed  to  write  with 
some  authority  on  the  world  war  have  seen 
fit  to  tear  indignation  to  tatters  when  deal- 
ing with  Peace  possibilities,  declaring  that 
anyone  venturing  to  talk,  or  write,  of  Peace 
at  the  present  juncture  is  to  all  intents  a 
German  agent,  a  traitor  to  his  country  ! 
Such  men  write,  of  course,  in  ignorance  of 
the  real  condition  of  affairs  in  Europe. 
True,  it  is  an  ignorance  they  could  easily 
dispel,  an  they  would,  but  knowledge  of 
their  subject  would  undoubtedly  too  much 
hamper  them  in  commenting  on  the  situa- 
tion, so  they  prefer  to  continue  in  the  role 
they  have  so  successfully  adopted  during 
the  last  couple  of  years,  and  go  on  blindly 
leading  the  blind. 


A  Peace  Conference  Within  Three  Months. 

It  will  be  an  interesting  psychological 
study,  were  it  worth  while,  to  watch  how 
they  explain  away  their  recent  writings  when 
Peace  is  talked  of  in  all  seriousness  between 
the  diplomats  of  the  warring  Powers  during 
the  next  few  months.  They  have  so  often 
had  to  eat  their  words,  though,  that  they 
will  no  doubt  be  able  to  convince  them- 
selves, if  not  their  readers,  that  they  have 
all  along  strongly  advocated  Peace  pour- 
parlers with  a  view  to  end  the  ^horrible 
struggle,  the  continuance  of  which  they  so 
deeply  deplore.  In  view  of  the  Peace 
Notes  of  Germany,  the  United  'States  and. 
other  neutrals,  I  venture  to  think  that  my 
two  months'  ago  prophecy  concerning  the 
imminence  of  Peace  talk  was  entirely  justi- 
fied. At  that  time  sudh  suggestion  was 
scoffed  at,  just  as  to-day  any  idea  of  a 
real  Peace  conference  is  scouted  and  de- 
nounced, yet,  despite  the  screaming  of  the 
critics,  the  neutrals  are  formally  urging 
that  efforts  be  made  to  end  the  war,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  present  outcry  against 
Peace  negotiations,  it  is  entirely  probable 
that  Peace  is  being  gravely  considered,  that 
within  three  months  or  less  the  preliminary 
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fencing  we  are  now,  witnessing  will  be  over, 
and  the  diplomats  of  the  fighting  nations 
will  be  arranging  to  meet  in  conference. 

The  American   Note. 

The  reason  why  I  was  so  confident  that 
there  would  be'  talk  of  Peace  soon  was  be- 
cause I  have  carefully  followed  the  neutral 
papers  and  could  easily  see  that  the  non- 
combatant  nations  were  determined  to  bring 
about  the  end  of  a  condition  of  things  so 
disastrous  to  themselves  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  The  leaders  of  the  Allies 
must  have  been  fully  cognisant  of  the  feel- 
ings of  the  neutrals,  great  and  small ;  were 
therefore,  I  am  convinced,  not  at  all  sur- 
prised to  receive  proposals  regarding  Peace 
from  the  United  States,  the  most  mighty 
neutral  of  them  all.  Here  a  very  general 
astonishment  was  manifested  when  the  an- 
nouncement concerning  Dr.  Wilson's  Note 
was  published.  It  was  at  first  widely  de- 
nounced as  an  unwarrantable  interference 
with  the  Allies'  announced  intention  of  con- 
tinuing the  fight  until  Germany  was  com- 
pletely crushed ;  but  second  thoughts  sug- 
gested that  the  President  would  never  have 
acted  as  he  did  without  good  reasons,  would 
never  have  despatched  his  Note  when  he 
did,  ■  had  'he  not  considered  it  the  most 
opportune  time  so  to  do.  The  chief  est  ex- 
ception taken  to  the  Presidential  communi- 
cation was  the  assumption  therein  that  both 
sides  desired  to  secure  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  the  weak  peoples  and  small  States 
against  aggression.  But  an  analysis  of  the 
sentiments  which  produce  the  resentment 
against  the  action  of  the  President  seems  to 
indicate  that  some  consideration  must 
be  given  to  the  strong  feeling  which 
has  been  for  so  long  shown  against 
the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  which  antagonises  us  against 
accepting  him  in  the  role  of  mediator.  When 
the  unfortunate,  and  unjust,  bitterness 
against  Dr.  Wilson  was  at  its  height  I 
pointed  out  that  it  was  absolutely  inevitable 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  have  much  to  do  with  the  bringing 
about  of  Peace  in  the  end.  The  reception 
of  that  statement  enables  me  to  quite  com- 
prehend the  feelings  which  animate  those 
who  are  now  declaring  the  Wilson  Note  an 
unwarrantable  interference  in  our  affairs. 

How  Do  We  Know? 

It  is  always  a  difficult  matter  to  put  one- 
self in  the  other  fellow's  place,  and  yet 
unless  one  does  try  to  do  that  one  cannot 
hope    to    judge    sanely    concerning    actual 


happenings  in  Europe  at  the  present  time.  / 
We  look  at  everything  from  our  own  point  / 
of  view ;  make  but  slight  efforts  to  con- 
sider how  others  may  regard  matters.  It 
is  this  inability  of  ours  which  has  caused 
us  to  fall  into  such  grievous  errors  concern- 
ing the  Germans  and  their  powers  of  re- 
sistance, concerning  the  Americans  and 
their  attitude  towards  the  war,  concerning 
the  neutrals  generally.  It  is  on  this  latter 
point  that  I  would  ask  my  readers  to 
think.  We  say  this  neutral  is  favourable 
to  us,  that  is  unfavourable;  this  recog- 
nises the  high  and  noble  reasons  which 
forced  us  into  the  war,  that  for  some  unac- 
countable cause  does  not,  and  so  on  and 
so  forth.  How  do  we  know?  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact  we  don't  know,  save  in  rare 
cases.  We  accept  what  certain  neutral 
papers  say,  and  what  certain  British  corre- 
spondents in  those  countries  care  to  recount 
for  our  benefit.  It  is  indeed  rare  for  more 
than  one  paper  to  be  quoted,  for  more  than 
one  correspondent's  opinions  to  come  to  us 
over  the  cables.  In  times  of  peace,  when 
some  great  political  struggle  was  rending 
the  land,  would  we  consider  it  a  reasonable 
thing  for  people  in  England  to  judge  the 
true  situation  in  the  Commonwealth  from 
quotations  taken  from  one  paper  only,  from 
the  outpourings  of  a  single  correspondent? 
Surely  the  only  way  for  the  folk  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world  to  arrive  at  a  real 
knowledge  of  the  position  in  Australia 
would  be  to  see  papers  advocating  both 
sides,  to  hear  what  correspondents  of  oppos- 
ing parties  had  to  say. 

What  the  Neutrals  Are  Thinking. 

We  here  in  Australia  know,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  very  little  indeed  of  what  the  neu- 
trals are  really  thinking,  of  what  they  have 
actually  been  doing  during  the  last  few 
months.  To  ascertain  that  it  is  necessary 
to  read  the  papers  published  in  these  coun- 
tries, and  for  many  reasons  such  an  exer- 
cise is  impossible  for  the  great  majority  of 
people,  who  can  neither  get  these  journals 
nor  could  they  read  them  if  they  were  avail- 
able. Yet  only  by  studying  their  own 
newspapers  can  we  really  reach  any  just 
estimate  of  what  these  neutrals  think  of  the 
various  belligerents,  how  they  view  the  war. 
Such  a  perusal  would,  I  am  sure,  amaze 
many  good  people  here  !  Perhaps  the  best 
illustration  of  the  unreliability  of  our  cables 
concerning  neutrals  is  given  by  those  which 
tell  us  about  the  feeling  in  Holland.  Look 
back  through  the  newspaper  files  and  you 
will  find  that  practically   the  only  journal 
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which  is  constantly  quoted  is  de  Telegraaf 
of  Amsterdam.  We  are  allowed  to  assume 
that  this  paper  is  one  of  the  most  influential 
in  the  Netherlands,  that  its  editorials  re- 
flect best  the  general  opinion  of  the  Dutch. 
Yet  the  cold  truth  is  that  de  Telegraaf  hap- 
pens to  be  the  outcast  of  Dutch  journalism, 
a  paper  of  little  or  no  influence  in  Holland, 
but  a  journal  which,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  has  thrown  itself  solidly  on  the  side 
of  the  Entente  Powers.  That  is  not  to  say 
that  it  does  not  sometimes  adequately  voice 
the  general  feeling  of  the  Dutch  folk ;  it 
no  doubt  does,  but  that  it  often  gives  ex- 
pression to  views  held  by  few  people  out- 
side its  own  staff  is  certain.  Therefore  we 
may  be  quite  sure  that  if  we  look  at  Hol- 
land only  through  the  spectacles  of  de 
Telegraaf,  we  do  not  really  know  what  the 
Dutch  are  thinking.  Holland  may  be  more 
for  us  than  against  us,  but  that  we  do  not 
really  know  definitely ;  we  do  know,  how- 
ever— now — that  the  great  activity  reported 
in  that  country  some  months  ago  was  not 
due  to  the  causes  which  de  Telegraaf  and 
''our  own  correspondents  in  Holland" 
would  have  had  us  believe. 

A  League  of  Neutrals. 

And  so  it  is  with  every  country  not  actu- 
ally engaged  in  hostilities.  We  assume 
gaily  that  they  are  all  on  our  side.  We 
are  curiously  blind  to  the  possibility  that 
they  are  on  no  one's  side  but  their  own. 
We  know  we  entered  the  war  to  defend  the 
little  States  and  to  destroy  Prussian  mili- 
tarism, and  therefore  we  cannot  understand 
any  neutral  being  at  least  as  afraid  of  us  as 
of  Germany — the  swashbuckler  of  Europe. 
Our  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  attitude 
of  neutrals  is  no  doubt  the  reason  why  the 
Peace  proposals  of  the  United  States,  of 
Switzerland,  of  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries, have  taken  us  so  completely  by  sur- 
prise. Yet  these  notes  are  the  result  of 
weeks,  even  months,  of  counsel  between  the 
Powers  not  yet  engulfed  in  the  bloody  mael- 
strom of  war.  Those  in  authority  at  Home, 
in  France,  in  Italy  and  in  Russia,  must 
have  been  perfectly  aware  that  a  league 
of  neutrals  was  being  formed  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  bringing  the  struggle  to  an 
end  as  speedily  as  possible.  These  notes 
cannot  have  taken  them  by  surprise,  al- 
though their  arrival  immediately  after  that 
of  Germany  may  have  caused  them  astonish- 
ment. We  here  have  no  means  of  judging 
what  actually  occurred,  but  we  can,  of 
course,   make  w^hat  guess   we  like.      I,    for 


instance,  take  it  as  obvious  that  the  United 
States,  Switzerland  and  the  other  neutrals 
had  some  time  ago  decided  to  act  just  be- 
fore Christmas.  The  action  of  Germany 
in  herself  proposing  a  conference  compli- 
cated matters,  but  the  neutral  statesmen  evi- 
dently did  not  think  it  advisable  to  stay 
their  hands  because  Germany  had  moved 
and  had  to  some  extent  forestalled  them. 
The  appeal  of  the  American  President  will, 
I  feel  quite  certain,  not  be  unheeded,  and  I 
would  be  immensely  surprised  if  before 
long,  early  in  the  New  Year,  that  is,  some 
sort  of  a  Peace  Conference  is  not  held. 

Ask  for  Definite  Terms. 

We  are  so  absolutely  convinced  that  in 
the  end,  whenever  that  end  may  be,  how- 
ever far  off  it  is,  we  must  win,  that  we,  in 
very  truth,  cannot  even  grasp  the  possibility 
of  the  enemy  having  just  as  convinced  views 
concerning  their  own  ultimate  victory.  Yet 
to  imagine  that  the  Germans  think  the  Allies 
can  ever  beat  them  in  the  field  is  really 
an  extraordinary  delusion.  I  don't  say  that 
the  Allies  in  time  might  not  be  victorious 
on  the  field  of  battle,  but  we  only  fool  our- 
selves if  we  believe  that  the  Germans  for  a 
moment  think  such  a  thing  possible.  The 
German  may,  of  course,  be  a  much  deluded 
individual,  but  we  ought  to  recognise  that 
he  is  so  completely  deluded  as  to  imagine 
that  his  armies  must  in  the  end  prevail, 
and  remember  that  in  our  prophecies  as  to 
what  is  likely  to  happen  during  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  Allies  will  either  agree  to 
the  President's  proposal  or  they  will  turn 
it  down,  or — and  this  is  the  most  likely 
thing — they  will  say  that  until  Germany  de- 
finitely sets  forth  her  proposals  they  will 
not  go  into  conference.  If  they  refuse  to 
listen  at  all  to  President  Wilson — or  to  the 
German  proposals — 4;hey  cannot  but  cause 
the  neutrals  to  feel  that  the  war,  which  is 
playing  such  terrible  havoc  with  their 
world  interests  and  local  commerce,  is  being 
prolonged  to  their  further  detriment  by  the 
Allies.  A  refusal  can  only  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  no  matter  what  the  Ger- 
mans may  be  willing  to  concede,  the  En- 
tente Powers  would  not  be  satisfied  until 
they  had  utterly  crushed  the  Central  Em- 
pires, were  in  a  position  to  dictate  what 
terms  they  liked  for  the  future  peace  of  the 
world.  We  can  well  imagine  how  the 
astute  German  diplomatists  would  use  such 
a  confession  in  neutral  and  enemy  coun- 
tries. 
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Bluff  or  Earnest? 

Several  of  my  readers  have  expressed  sur- 
prise that  after  having  so  steadfastly  as- 
serted in  recent  numbers  that  Peace  tall^ , 
.was  to  be  expected,  I  made,  in  my  lasf-' 
issue,  no  reference  to  the  important  speech 
of  the  German  Chancellor  in  the  Reichstag 
when  he  announced  the  despatch  of  Peace 
proposals  to  the  Allies.  The  reason  is 
simple.  My  Progress  was  written  on  Sat- 
urday, December  9th,  and  the  report  of 
the  Chancellor's  speech  was  published  in 
Melbourne  on  Thursday,  December  14th, 
by  which  time  copies  of  STEAD'S  were 
being  distributed  all  over  the  Common- 
wealth. There  is  a  limit  to  intelligent  an- 
ticipation !  Some  take  the  German  move 
as  a  sign  of  weakness,  others  take  it  as  a 
sign  of  strength.  Some  insist  that  the 
enemy  proposals  are  an  earnest  attempt  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  war ;  others,  again, 
that  they  are  purely  put  forward  for  local 
consumption.  There  can,  however,  be  no 
doubt  whatever  that,  whether  the  proposals 
themselves  are  bluff  or  earnest,  the  making 
of  them  was  an  exceedingly  clever  move  on 
the  part  of  Germany.  The  German  Govern- 
ment has  ahvays  asserted  that  it  took  up 
arms  to  defend  the  Fatherland  against 
those  who  had  determined  to  shatter  and 
annihilate  the  German  nation,  and  the 
enemy  statesmen  point  to  Russian  mobilisa- 
tion as  proof  of  this  contention.  The  Al- 
lies, of  course,  regard  such  assertions  as 
pure  fabrications,  but  the  neutrals  may  not, 
and  German  statesmen  would  certainly  not 
fail  to  use  for  their  own  ends  in  neutral 
countries,  a  refusal  by  the  Allies  to  even 
consider  their  peace  proposals. 

A   Basis  for  Discussion. 

Although  no  official  Word  has  come 
through  concerning  the  German  suggestions, 
and  at  this  writing  the  reply  of  the  Allies 
has  not  been  sent,  it  is  unofficially 
stated  that  Germany  is  prepared  to 
discuss  Peace  on  the  basis  of  the 
status  quo  ante  helium,  with  reservations 
concerning  Poland  and  Lithuania,  the  Bal- 
kan boundaries  to  be  settled  by  a  special 
commission.  A'^refusal  to  even  consider  the 
German  suggestion  would  convince  any 
doubtful  Germans  or  Austrians  that  the 
Central  Empires  were  in  very  truth  fighting 
for  their  very  existence,  and  that  failure  to 
put  forth  their  utmost  efforts  would  mean 
their  disappearance  as  mighty  nations  from 
the  map  of  Europe.  The  Teutonic  peoples 
are  no  doubt  entirely  with  the  Chancellor 
when  he  said  :  "If  our  enemies  refuse  to 
stop  the  slaug^hter  in  order  to  continue  their 


plans  for  our  conquest  and  annihilation, 
every  German-  heart  will  burn  with  sacred 
wrath.  If  our  enemies  refuse  this  recon- 
ciliation ...  we  shall  solemnly  decline 
the  responsibility  before  humanity  and  be- 
fore history."  By  putting  forward  these 
Peace  <  proposals  the  German  Government 
has  contrived,  in  the  eyes  of  its  own  people, 
to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  continu- 
ance of  the^^  war  on  the  Allies.  A  clever 
move,  and  one  which  it  wall  require  a  great 
deal  of  explanation  to  convince  neutrals  is 
quite  insincere  and  merely  a  political 
dodge. 

The    Tiiree    Fundamentals. 

Lloyd  George  stated  the  attitude  of  the 
Allies  towards  the  German  proposals  when, 
for  the  first  time,  he  appeared  in  the  House 
of  Commons  as  Prime  Minister  on  Decem- 
ber 20th.  He  then  set  forth  more  definitely 
than  has  hitherto  been  done  by  any  British 
Minister  the  terms  on  which  we  would  ac- 
cept Peace.  Yet  even  he  dealt  mainly  in 
gerferalities,  and  did  nc^  enter  upon  any 
explanation  as  to  how  the  three  fundamen- 
tals were  to  be  secured.  These  are — (i) 
Complete  restitution.  (2)  Full  reparation. 
(3)  Effectual  guarantees.  As  a  statement 
of  the  objects  for  which  we  are  fighting,  for 
which  we  are  to  go  on  struggling,  and,  on 
the  strength  of  which  \n&  are  to  refuse  to 
consider  at  all  the  German  proposals,  there 
is  a  lamentable  lack  of  definiteness  about 
Lloyd  George's  speech.  It  redounded  in 
telling  phrases,  but  it  can  hardly  be  re- 
garded as  a  very  statesmanlike  effort.  Per- 
haps the  most  cheering  thing  about  it  was 
that  it  did  not  definitely  bang,  bolt  and 
bar  the  door  against  Peace  negotiations. 
According  to  unofficial  reports  from  Ger- 
many, the  Kaiser  is  willing  to  make  com- 
plete restitution  to  Belgium,  to  France,  and 
apparently  full  reparation  also  to  Belgium, 
at  any  rate.  Russia  is  committed  to  give 
Poland  freedom,  and  Great  Britain  and 
France  are  pledged  to  see  that  the  Poles 
get  real  self-government.  The  difference, 
then,  so  far  as  Poland  is  concerned,  is 
whether  the  new  kingdom  is  to  be  under 
Russian  or  German  domination.  A  solu- 
tion of  that  is  not  an  insuperable  difficulty, 
as  the  new  State  might  be  placed  under  a 
control  neither  Teutonic  nor  Muscovite.  In 
fact,  so  far  as  numbers  one  and  two  of 
Lloyd  George's  speech  are  concerned,  it 
would  seem  that  some  basis  of  settlement 
might  be  arrived  at  between  the  opposing 
groups  of  Powers.  The  difficulty  would 
come  over  number  three — guarantees.  What 
exactly  is  meant  by  guarantees? 
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NEW  FRENCH  OBSERVATION  BALLOON. 

It  is  8o  constructed  tliat  it  can  remain  absolutely  steady  eveu  if  a  gale  of  wind  is  blowins 


What  of  Constantinople? 

Popular  interpretation  translates  this 
somewhat  nebulous  word  into  a  definite  de- 
mand that  Prussian  militarism  must  be 
utterly  destroyed,  for  only  by  its  complete 
destruction  can  the  peace  of  the  world  ever 
be  made  secure.  It  is  well,  perhaps,  to 
briefly  consider  the  Peace  terms  as  dis- 
closed by  the  British  Pirime  Minister.  They 
are  chiefly  remarkable  for  their  omissions. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  huge  war  indem- 
nities, no  allusion  to  the  dismemberment  of 
Turkey,  or  the  acquisition  of  German 
colonies.  Nothing  is  said  about  the  definite 
promise  which  Great  Britain  and  France 
have  made  to  Russia  that  she  sTiall  have 
Constantinople,  or  concernino;  the  retroces- 
sion of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France.  Much 
'  noise  has  been  made  about  the  economic  w^ar 
against  the  Central  Empires,  and  the  effect 
of  the  Paris  resolutions,  but  Lloyd  George 
made  no  reference  to  this  "  war  after  war  " 
in  Ris  speech.  These  things  presumably  are 
not  deemed  of  suflficient  importance  to  stand 
■  in  the  way  of  the  opening  of  Peace  conver- 
sations unless  all  of  them  can  be  grouped 
under  the  single  heading  of  guarantees. 


Guarantees. 

I  have  always  urged  that  if  Peace  pro- 
posals are  made,  whether  secretly  or  pub- 
licly, they  .'hould  be  considered.  They  need 
not  be  accepted,  but  considered  they  should 
be.  It  is  obviously  incumbent  upon  the 
Allies  to  tell  the  neutrals  definitely  why 
they  cannot  accept  the  German  proposals, 
and  what  they  hope  to  achieve  by  further 
fighting.  Lloyd  George,  whilst  setting 
forth  the  general  attitude  of  the  Allies  to- 
wards the  German  suggestions,  leaves  us 
and  the  neutrals  still  in  the  dark  concern- 
ing the  definite  objects  we  hope  to  attain 
by  continuing  the  strife.  President  Wilson 
urged  the  definite  statement  of  their  objects 
qn  lx>th  groups  of  belligerents,  but  thus  far 
explicit  details  have  been  forthcoming  from 
neither.  There  is,  however,  a  general  ex- 
pression of  opinion  in  Great  Britain  and 
Australia  to  the  effect  that  the  future 
Peace  of  the  world  can' only  be  secured  by 
the  utter  crushing  of  Germany,  and  only 
thus  can  the  menace  of  Prussian  militarism 
be  overcome,  Teutonic  economic  supremacy 
be  destroyed.  Therefore  it  is  futile  to  talk  of 
Peace  at  the  present  juncture,  for  to-dav  vve 
would  have  to  negotiate,  and  dictation  only 
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will  satisfy  us.  It  does  not,  however,  fol- 
low that  this  widely  expressed  view  is  that 
of  the  Allied  leaders.  Rather  do  their 
statements  give  the  impression  of  prelimi- 
nary fencing  whose  object  is  to  induce  their 
opponents  to  show  their  hands.  As  appa- 
rently it  is  only  the  third  of  Lloyd 
George's  conditions  which  absolutely  divides 
the  combatants,  it  is  well  to  endeavouT  to 
ascertain  what  is  really  meant  by  guaran- 
tees. Does  it  mean  the  complete  disarma- 
ment of  Germany,  the  deposition  of  the 
Hohenzollern  dynasty,  the  subdivision  of 
Germany  and  Austria  into  small  States, 
the  cutting  up  of  Turkey  and  the 
coercing  of  Bulgaria,  or  does  it  mean 
the  severe  limitation  of  enemy  arma- 
ments merely?  If  behind  the  single 
word  ''guarantees"  lurk  the  often 
expressed  desires  of  Allied  publicists  to 
eliminate  the  Teutonic  nations,  as  peoples, 
off  the  face  of  Europe,  then  there  can  be  no 
hope  of  Peace  for  a  very  long  time.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  by  guarantees  is  meant  limi- 
tation of  armaments  and  of  military  and 
naval  competition,  then  Peace,  and  an  early 
Peace,  is  possible. 

TO  the  Last  Ditch. 

There  are  those  who  have  learned  so 
little  from  the  happenings  of  the  last  two 
and  a-half  years  that  they  firmly  believe 
that,  when  the  Germans  realise  the  iron 
determination  of  the  Allies  to  fight  on  until 
the  Teutonic  peoples  are  utterly  crushed, 
they  will  bow  to  the  inevitable  and  sue 
humbly  for  peace  on  any  terms.  Let 
us  try  and  put  ourselves  in  their  places  and 
imagine  how  we  would  regard  the  matter, 
if,  when  we  had  put  forward  peace  sug- 
gestions, we  were  told,  in  reply,  that  not 
until  Biritish  navalism  had  been  destroyed, 
the  economic  menace  of  Great  Britain  had 
been  eliminated,  would  the  Germans  dream 
of  talking  Peace.  Even  if  Germany  ap- 
peared to  be  getting  stronger  whilst  we  were 
reaching  the  end  of  our  resources  would  we 
for  a  moment  dream  of  suing  for  a  peace 
which  would  only  be  granted  on  terms  of 
the  destruction  of  our  fleet,  the  severe  re- 
striction of  our  external  trade?  Of  course 
we  would  rather  fight  to  the  last  man,  to 
the  last  ditch,  than  give  up  what  we  regard 
as  our  sole  defence  against  aggression,  or 
agree  to  trade  conditions  which  would  per- 
manently cripple  us.  We  may  take  it  that 
the  Germans  would  also  fight  to  the  last 
man  and  to  the  last  ditch  rathea:  than  give 
up  what  they  regard  as  their  only  defence 
against  aggression,   or  agree  to  trade  con- 


ditions which  would  permanently  cripple 
them. 

The  German  Army  and  the  British  Navy. 

We  talk  of  Prussi>an  militarism  as  if  ii 
were  some  excrescence  on  the  German  na- 
tion which  could  be  cut  or  sloug'hed  off  with 
comparative  ease.  Actually,  of  course,  this 
militarism  is  as  much  a  part  of  the  nation 
itself  as  navalism  is  of  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  We  say  that  the  British  Navy  is 
for  defensive  purposes  only,  whereas  the 
German  Army  is  a  sinister  weapon  of  of- 
fence to  be  used  whenever  opportunity  per- 
mits. The  German,  however,  is  pleased  to 
regard  it  as  a  weapon  for  defence  against 
Russian  or  French  aggression.  It  may  be 
an  utterly  misguided  impression,  but  that 
the  German  has  it  is  quite  obvious.  There- 
fore he  would  regard  its  destruction  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  as  we  would  regard 
the  entire  loss  of  our  fleet,  that  is  as  abso- 
lutely fatal  to  our  continued  existence  as  a 
nation.  It  is  w-ell  to  get  that  fundamental 
fact  well  into  our  heads  when  reflecting  on 
the  possibility  of  Peace.  I  have  already 
shown  the  impracticability  of  the  Paris 
resolutions,  and  need  not  therefore  touch  on 
the  proposed  economic  isolation  of  Germany 
after  the  sword  is  sheathed,  but  that  trade 
after  the  war  will  figure  largely  in  the 
Peace  Conference  is  certain. 

Limitation  of  Armaments. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  recently  con- 
cerning Great  Britain's  pre-war  sugges- 
tions to  Germany  that  there  should  be  a 
halt  in  naval  competition,  but  little  refer- 
ence is  made  to  the  fact  that  the  proposals 
were  to  the  effect  tliat  the  proportion  of  two 
to  one  would  be  recognised,  and  that  if  we 
laid  down  two  capital  ships  Germany  should 
be  satisfied  with  laying  down  one  only, 
whilst  no  limitation  of  shipbuilding  by 
France  or  Russia  was  suggested  at  all. 
♦  German  statesmen  did  not  regard  such  pro- 
posals favourably,  and  the  terrible  arma- 
ment race  went  on  until  in  the  yeair  before 
the  war  Germany  was  spending 
^23,000,000  on  her  navy  to  Great 
Britain's  ;£49, 000,000 ;  France's 

;£25,ooo,ooo,  and  Russia's  ;£26,ooo,ooo. 
It  should  not  be  impossible  to  limit  arma- 
ments, providing  there  is  a  general  limita- 
tion all  rotind.  But  whilst  Germany  may 
be  willing  to  give  up  all  the  territory  she 
has  conquered — in  return  for  a  free  hand 
in  Asia  Minor — might  agree  to  rebuild  Bel- 
gium and  Northern  France,  and  forego  all 
benefit  from  her  occupation  of  Poland  and 
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Lithuania,  she  would  never,  at  the  present 
stage,  agree  to  reduce  her  army  and  limit 
its  future  size  and  equipment  unless  some 
similar  reduction  were  made  by  the  Allies 
also.  There  has  already  been  a  generally 
expressed  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Allies 
to  limit  armaments  after  the  war.  Suppos- 
ing Germany  agreed  to  all  suggestions  for 
a  mutual  cessation  of  the  armament  race, 
what  further  guarantees  would  the  Allies 
exact  from  her?  Is  there,  in  short,  any 
way  of  securing  the  peace  of  the  world  in 
future  save  by  reducing  Germany  to  the 
rank  of  a  third-rate  power?  Most  people 
think  there  is  not.  Until  Germany  is  com- 
pletely crushed  there  can  be  no  permanent 
tranquillity  in  Europe,  say  they.  If  that 
be  really  so — I  am  not  one  of  those  who 
take  that  view — let  us  review  the  pros- 
pects of  bringing  about  "that  crushing  which 
must  be  our  goal. 

Twelve  Months  Ago— and  To-day. 

I  would  ask  my  readers  in  approaching 
this  question  not  to  be  too  much  influenced 
by  the  comments  and  cables  they  see  every 
day  in  the  papers.  I  would  indeed  recom- 
mend, as  an  antidote  to  the  impression  cre- 
ated by  current  reports  from  Europe,  a  per- 
usal of  the  newspapers  of  twelve  month? 
ago.  In  those  days  we  were  told  a  lot 
about  famine  in  Germany,  'hunger  riots,  de- 
pletion of  man-power,  discord  between  the 
members  of  the  Central  Alliance,  financial 


^collapse,  the  imminent  break  up  of  the  Aus- 
trian Empire,  the  coming  great  spring  of- 
fensive in  the  west,  and  so  on  and  so  forth. 
To-day  we  are  told  much  the  same.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  what  we  are  now  being  told  is 
not  true,  all  I  am  wishful  to  convey  is  that 
these  statements  are  so  similar  to  those  with 
which  we  began  1916  that  they  offer  rather 
cold  comfort. 

Nearer  Victory,  But 

When  we  look  back  over  the  year  that 
has  gone  we  have  to  admit  that  what  was  so 
confidently  expected  in  December,  1915, 
had  not  materialised  by  December,  1916. 
but  at  the  same  time  it  is  self-evident  that 
our  general  position  in  Europe  is  far  better 
than  it  was  when  the  year  began.  Great 
Britain  has  trained  a  great  army,  her  organi- 
sation must  by  now  compare  favourably  with 
the  German ;  American  war  munitions  are 
pouring  across  the  Atlantic;  Japan  and  the 
United  States  have  been  arming  Russia. 
On  the  other  hand,  Germany,  having  all 
along  been  so  efficient,  cannot  now  possibly 
exceed  the  Allies  in  efficiency  to  anything 
like  the  extent  she  did  at  first ;  her  man- 
power must  be  decreasing,  and  the  abstemi- 
ous diet  on  which  the  people  have  been 
living  must  have  had  its  effect  in  lowered 
vitality.  We  are  certainly  nearer  victory 
than  we  were  twelve  months  ago,  but  one 
searches  in  vain  for  any  real  indication 
that  the  German  power  of  resistance  has  so 
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dwindled  that  we  can  look  for  any  sudden 
collapse.  The  year  has  proved  the  dead- 
lock in  the  west  to  be  a  very  real  deadlock, 
the  breaking  of  which  can  only  be  effected 
at  great  sacrifice.  It  is  just  possible  that 
lack  of  men  may  compel  the  enemy  to  retire 
to  a  shorter  front  in  the  west,  but  it  would 
be  one  they  could  defend  for  a  very  long 
time,  and  it  would  be  one  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  Rhine. 

TheJ^ai"s  Chief  Disappointment.         , 

he  great  disappointment  of  the  year 
been  the  failure  of  Roumania.  We  ex- 
pected so  much  from  hcT  incoming,  and,  in- 
stead of  crippling  the  enemy,  that  incoming 
has  made  more  sure  the  bridge  between 
Austria  and  Turkey,  has  provided  the  foe 
with  great  supplies,  and,  above  all,  has  en- 
abled the  astute  Germans  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  man-power  of  Bulgaria  and 
Turkey  to  the  full.  The  incoming  of  Rou- 
mania, in  fpc^  instead  of  making  a  further 
drain  on  the  man-power  of  the  Central 
peoples,  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  in- 
creasing the  armies  opposed  to  the  Allies 
by  the  inclusion  of  Turks  and  Bulgarians 
who  could  otherwise  not  hai^^een  utilised 
against  the  Russians. 


Sarrail  and  Greecj 

Presumably  one  of  the  reasons  why  Sar- 
rail has  done  nothing  whilst  the  Bulgarians, 
reinforced  by  the  Turks,  w^ere  smashing  the 
Roumanians,  w^as  because  of  the  unsatisfac- 
tory situation  in  Greece.  Yet  we  have  to 
remember  that,  after  "  all,  the  maximum 
number  of  fighting  men  the  Grecian  King 
can  put  in  the  field  is  300,000,  and  that 
during  the  Balkan  wars,  when  the  Hellenic 
peoples  put  forth  tremendous  efforts,  their 
armies  numbered  only  200,000  soldiers. 
Further,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  the 
impecunious  Grecian  Government  has  had 
neither  the  money  nor  the  opportunity  to 
secure  the  heavy  ordnance  and  the  machine 
guns,  without  which  nowadays  an  army  can 
do  little,  so  that  the  danger  from  the  Hel- 
lenic army  would  not  seem  to  have  been  very 
great.  The  blockade  of  Greece  has 
not  been  lifted,,  but  it  woudd  seem 
that  relations  are  somewhat  better  at 
the  moment.  Rumours  naturally  are 
rife — Athens  and  the  Islands  contain 
the  finest  experts  in  the  purveyance  of 
false  news — but  apparently  the  Greek  army 
is  slowly  being  transported  to  Peloponnesus 
in  conformitv  to  the  demands  of  the  Allies. 
Admiral  Gauchet  has  replaced  Admiral  du 
Fournier  in  command  of  the  Allied  fleet — 


th.^  latter  officer  having  been  responsible 
for  the  unfortunate  happenings  in  Athens 
recently  owing  to  having  sent  a  weak  in-  ■ 
stead  of  a  strong  force  to  the  Grecian  capi- 
tal. The  change  has,  thus  far,  not  had 
any  apparent  effect,  but  Lloyd  George  has 
assured  us  that  "  very  strong  action  "  is  now 
being  taken  in  Greece.  Presumably  this 
action  will  result  in  the  removal  of  all 
danger  from  the  rear  of  Sarrail's  army, 
but  if  he  advances  now  his  task  will  be 
immensely  more  difficult  than  it  would  have 
been  before,  or  immediately  after,  Rou- 
mania got  off  the  fence. 

On  the   Russian   Front. 

The  great  Russian  drive  in  Galicia  died 
out  before  it  had  achieved  any  very  notable 
success,  and  since  the  soldiers  of  the  Tsar 
sat  down  before  Halicz  very  little  has  been 
done  by  our  powerful  Ally.  Her  failure 
to  com.e  to  the  rescue  of  Roumania  cannot 
possibly  be  due  only  to  poverty  of  railroads 
and  badness  of  roads.  The  will  to 
help  must  have  been  there  all  'right, 
but  clearly  enough  the  sudden  halt  in  the 
Galician  drive  and  the  inability  to  save 
Roumania  were  both  due  to  the  same  cause 
— lack  of  munitions.  Presumably  Japan 
and  the  United  States  are  sending  huge 
supplies  across  Siberia,  but  neither  the 
Archangel  route  nor  the  new  port  of  Alex- 
androvsk  will  be  available  for  another  four 
or  five  months.  We  may  take  it  therefore 
that  the  Russians  cannot  create  any  im- 
portant diversion  in  the  eastern  theatre 
before  spring  or  early  summer. 

Italy  still  Vulnerable. 

The  Italians  have  done  very  well  indeed 
during  the  last  twelve  months.  At  one 
time  it  looked  as  if  they  were  likely  to 
sustain  a  knock-out  blow,  but  a  Russian 
drive  and  their  own  efforts  enabled  them  to 
hurl  the  Austrians  back  into  the  Trentino, 
and  they  followed  this  achievement  bv  the 
capture  of  Gorz.  and  an  advance  on  the 
Corso  plateau,  which  brought  them  within 
sight  of  their  coveted  goal  of  Trieste, 
where,  however,  they  have  stuck.  It  is 
obvious  that  as  the  Austrians  still  hold 
the  Trentino,  our  Ally  is  as  vulnerable  to 
violent  attack  now  as  she  was  last  June 
when  the  armies  of  Frartz-Joseph  thun- 
dered down  on  to  the  Venetian  plain.  Hin- 
denburg  is  reported  to  have  said  that  his 
next  move  will  be  to  deal  with  Italy.  If 
he  really  has  that  intention,  he  will  no 
doubt  be  able  to  find  an  army  for  the  pur- 
pose. 
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The   Germans   Reach  the  Sereth. 

1  am  so  sure  m\self  that  peace  is  going 
to  be  seriously  discussed  that  I  do  not  care 
to  touch  on  the  possible  course  of  the  war 
during  the  next  few  months.  I  dealt  with 
that  to  some  extent  in  the  December  i6th 
number,  and  the  situation  now  is  much  the 
same  as  it  was  then.  During  the  last  few 
weeks  the  course  of  events  in  Roumania  has 
followed  the  line  I  suggested  as  inevitable, 
in  view  of  the  inability  of  the  Roumanians 
to  get  the  heavy  guns  necessary  to  oppose 
von  Mackensen's  ordnance.  The  enemy 
have  continued  to  push  steadily  forward, 
and  are  now  close  to  their  goal — the  Sereth 
River.  Their  advance  in  the  Dobrudja  has 
kept  pace  with  that  in  Eastern  Wallachia, 
and,  about  the  time  the  Germans  and  Hun- 
j:arians  approaclied  Braila  from  the  west,  the 
Bulgars  and  Turks  were  driving  the  last 
)f  the  Russo-Roumanian  armv  into  the  ex- 
treme north-west  triangle  of  the  Dobrudja, 
round  which  the  Danube  "  sw^eeps  from 
Braila  through  Galatz  to  Tulcea,  from 
which  town  it  flow^s  in  many  arms  through 
a  huge  swampy  delta  to  the  Black  Sea. 
Tulcea  has  been  taken  by  the  enemy ; 
Macin,  opposite  Braila,  i^  in  their  hands. 
It  is  probable  that,  at  this  writing,  the  last 
of  the  Allied  troops  have  crossed  the 
Danube  to  Galatz.  Braila  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  hold  out,  but  Galatz,  being  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Sereth,  sihould  be  able  to 
defy  hostile  attack.  As,  howe^^er,  the  Ger- 
mans cannot  get  entir:^  control  of  the  Danube 


whilst  the  Roumanians  are  in  possession  of"" 
this  important  river  port  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  thev  will  make  a  strong  attempt 
against  it.  I  explained  last  time  why 
the  Germans  would  probably  push  on' 
to  the  Sereth  rather  than  rest  con- 
tented with  the  equally  short  line  from  Con- 
stanta through  Buzeu  to  the  Carpathians. 
They   have  now  almost  reached  their  goal. 

Nivelle  Sucsesds  JofTre. 

Generalissimo  Joffre  has  been  created  a 
Field-Marshal  and  made  head  of  the-^ 
French  War  Council.  He  has,  however, 
now  ceased  to  direct  active  operations  in 
the  field,  having  been  succeeded  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  French  airmies  by 
General  Nivelle,  who  has  done  such  splen- 
did w^ork  at  Verdun.  The  new  leader  sig- 
nalled his  appointment  as  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  France  by  a  great  victory  against 
the  Germans  at  Verdun.  This  is  the  second 
he  has  won  on  that  historic,  shell-shattered 
ground.  At  the^nd  of  October  the  French 
won  Fleury,  La  Caillette,  Thiaumont,  and' 
Fort  Vaux.  On  the  present  occasion  they 
attacked  on  the  ten-kilometre  front  which 
extends  from  Thiaumont  almost  due  west  to 
the  Meuse.  They  penetrated  this  line  for 
two  kilometres  along  the  whole  front,  and 
took  the  hamlets  of  Vacherauville  and' 
Louvement — or,  rather,  the  sites  where 
these  little  villages  had  been — and  also  cap- 
tured works  at  Hardaumont  and  Beson- 
vaux.    This  push  gave  them  12,000  Germanr 
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prisoners,  and  over  a  hundred  big  guns. 
The  victory  was  a  great  one,  and  'reflects 
the  utmost  credit  on  the  French  preparatory 
work  and  the  dash  of  the  troops.  It  demon- 
strates that  the  Allied  artillery  is  now  more 
than  a  match  for  the  German,  and  it  also 
shows  the  tremendous  value  of  air  com- 
mand. The  Germans,  having  lost  that,  and 
having,  in  conseqyence,  no  eyes  aloft,  were 
uncertain  where  the  blow  would  fall,  were 
compelled  to  hold  their  front  trenches  in 
force,  and  consequently,  although  the  actual 
area  regained  was  not  large,  the  number  of 
prisoners  was  relatively  great. 

A   Notable  Cain. 

Optimistic  cables  stated  that  a  further 
push  like  this  would  drive  the  Germans 
back  to  the  positions  they  held  before  the 
battle  of  Verdun  began,  last  February — to 
the  positions,  that  is,  they  took  up  after 
the  battle  of  the  Marne.  Many  people  take 
this  to  mean  that  General  Nivelle,  by  this 
great  effort,  has  practically  cleared  the 
enemy  out  of  all  the  territory  they  cap- 
tured at  such  great  sacrifice  early  in  the 
year.  It  is  natural  to  'read  that  into  the 
cable,  but,  unfortunately,  the  French  have 
thus  far  wrested  back  a  comparatively 
small  part  of  the  ground  won  by  the  enemy. 
Yet  the  cable  is  not  absolutely  wrong — merely 
misleading.  Another  push  would  bring  the 
French  to  the  old  German  line — ^but  at  one 
spot  only,  north-west  of  Besonvaux.  It  was 
just  there  that  the  enemy  battle  front  most 
nearly  approached  Verdun  before  the  Ger- 
man Crown  Prince  began  his  great  offen- 
sive on  February  2ist  last.  The  German 
gains  west  of  the  Meuse  remain  in  their 
hands,  nor  have  the  French  yet  pushed 
them  out  of  the  large  block  of  territory 
they  won  in  March  and  May  between  the 
St.  Mihiel  salient  and  Verdun.  The  enemy 
remain  still  in  possession,  too,  of  the 
ground  which  they  captured 'due  north  of 
Verdun,  between  the  Meuse  and  Haumont. 
It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  exact  area  won 
back  by  the  French,  but  it  would  seem  to  be 
about  a  tenth  of  that  taken  by  the  Ger- 
mans between  February  21st  and  May 
15th,  But  this  tenth  is  easily  the  most 
important  tenth  in  the  whole  sector.  It 
cost  the  Germans  more  time,  more  men,  and 
more  shells  to  take  it  than  to  take  all  the 
rest.  Its  reoccupation  by  French  troops  re- 
moves finallv  all  danger  of  Verdun  ever  f  all- 
m^  into  the  hands  of  the  foe.  Then,  too,  the 
achievement  must  immensely  hearten  our 
Ally,  and  may,  perhaps,  strengthen  M. 
Briand's  Ministrv.     It  does  not,  of  course, 


counterbalance  the  enemy  successes  in  Rou- 
mania,  but  it  does  show  that  the  German 
trenches  are  vulnerable  to  the  new  French 
guns,  and  demonstrates,  too,  that  there  is 
not  now  such  terrific  loss  of  life  when  the 
enemy  lines  are  stormed,  as  was  the  case 
formerly. 

Side  Shows. 

The  Salonika  expedition,  the  Mesopo- 
tamian  campaign,  and  the  Suez  Canal  ad- 
vance are  often  referred  to  as  side  shows. 
It  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  chronicle  sub- 
stantial gains  in  two  of  them.  Sir 
Charles  Monro  was  recently  appointed 
Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  gone  to  the  great  De- 
pendency with  carte-hlanche  to  continue 
or  abandon  the  Mesopotamian  venture. 
The  Times  of  Itidia  points  out  that  he,  un- 
like any  of  his  predecessors,  went  to  Meso- 
potamia to  see  the  situation  for  himself,  and 
that  loyal  journal  waxes  indignant  in  de- 
scribing the  unbelievable  bungling  which 
characterised  the  conduct  of  the  campaign 
which  culminated  in  the  disaster  at  Kut.  It 
mentions  incidentally  that,  had  the  Turks 
taken  the  advice  of  their  German  advisors, 
they  would  have  allowed  General  Towns- 
hend  to  enter  Bagdad,  a  place  which  he 
could  never  have  held.  Instead,  how- 
ever, the  Turkish  commander,  Nun-ed-din, 
could  not  resist  attacking  at  Ctesiphon,  and 
Townshend  and  his  force  were  enabled  to 
escape  down  the  river  to  Kut.  That 
doughty  warrior,  Sir  Charles  Monro,  has 
evidently  decided  in  favour  of  resuming  the 
campaign,  but  he  has  insisted  on  the  build- 
ing of  light  railways  and  the  provision  of 
adequate  river  transport.  If  the  expedi- 
tion is  numerous  enough,  and  is  properly 
supplied,  as  the  last  was  not,  we  should 
succeed  were  before  we  failed.  The  objec- 
tion that  this  campaign  demands  Indian 
and  British  soldiers,  and  occupies  only 
Turks,  has  less  weight  to-day  than  it  had 
twelve  months  ago,  for  the  Turks  are  now 
being  used  in  the  Balkan  theatre,  and  form 
an  important  addition  to  enemy  armies. 
True,  the  Indians  might  go  to  Salo- 
nika, but  apparently  Sarrail  has  plenty  of 
men  wherewith  to  carry  on  his  negative 
operations,  the  Turkish  bluff  against  the 
Canal  has  been  called,  and  by  this  process 
of  elimination  we  are  forced  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  gallant  Indians  could  be  used 
nowhere  better  then  in  Mesopotamia. 

Brilliant  Worit  in  Sinai's  Desert. 

When   Kitchener  visited  the   Suez   Canal 
and    saw    its    defences,    he    informed    those 
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-charged  with  the  care  of  this  important 
waterway  that  they  were  letting  the  Canal 
'defend  them  instead^^  themselves  defend- 
ing the  Canal,  'ai|(i^ade  them  push  their 
■defences  out  into  the  desert.  This  they 
ihave  been  steadily  doing,  and,  during  the 
last  few  months,  accounts  of  successful  en- 
igagements  have  come  over  the  cables,  en- 
gagements which  have  taken  place  ever  fur- 
ther and  further  away  from  the  important 
waterway.  The  troops  operating  in  the 
■Sinai  Peninsula  include  Australian  and  New 
Zealand  mounted  men,  and  these  have  l)eeD 
giving  an  excellent  account  of  themselves. 
They  took  part  in  the  capture  of  El  Arish, 
.a  town  on  the  coast  road  from  Judea  to 
Egypt,  a  hundred  miles  east  of  the  Canal, 
and  an  important  stronghold  of  the  Turks 
A  day  or  two  later  British  troops  capture 
Bir-ei-Maghdabah,  some  fifteen  miles  sou 
south-east  of  that  spot.  It  is  evident  that 
the  whole  Sinai  Peninsula  is  being  sys- 
tematically cleared  of  Turks,  and  this  has 
necessitated  the  making  of  railways^jid 
roads  running  east  from  the  Cana^^T'he 
Turkish  threats  against  the  Girfml  have 
never  been  much  more  than  a  great  bluff, 
but  the  waterway  is  now  quite  safe,  even 
if  a  mighty  army  endeavoured  to  advance 
against  it  from  Judea. 


The  Submarine  Menace. 

1  have  often  dealt  with  the  submarine 
menace,  and  shown  how^  the  sinking  of  so 
many  cargo  boats,  whether  British  or  neutral, 
must  inevitably  make  more  difficult  the  vic- 
tualling of  the  United  Kingdom.  I  am 
glad,  therefore,  to  be  able  to  quote  from  an 
article  by  Mr.  Keith  Murdoch  on  the  sub- 
ject, which  appeared  recently  in  the  Sydney 
Sjm  and  the  Melbourne  Herald.  Mr.  Mur- 
doch has  been  writing  some  most  informa- 
tive articles,  on  the  situation,  as  he  has 
found  it  in  England,  and  in  them  he  tells 
muclWmlit   everyone   ought    to   know.      He 


German  submarines  have  established  prac- 
tically a  blockade  of  Norwegian  ports,  lying 
in  wait  outside  for  steamers  as  they  leave 
with  Norway's  food  and  merchandise  for 
England.  More  than  one-eighth  of  Nor- 
way's shipping  has  already  been  sunk.  .  .  . 
This  strong  campaign  against  Norway  is 
more  an  effort  to  prevent  munitions  getting 
to  Archangel  than  to  attempt  to  cut  Great 
Britain  off  from  Norwegian  food  sources. 
Throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  many 
big  ships  found  their  \\^y  to  Archangel,  and 
British  metal  and  o^rhitions  have  poured 
in  to  aid  our  Ally^  Germany  would  give 
many    submarines^atid     has     given      many 
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vainly  already — to  stop  this  traffic.  .  .  . 
So  stormy  and  troubled  is  the  sea  between 
Archangel  and  Britain  that  the  ^journey  fre- 
quently takes  three  months.  At  best  it  is  a 
slow  and  tortuous  road;  and  even  into  the 
Arctic  sea^  the  munition-laden  tramp  has  to 
maintain  its  fighf  with  unseen  submarines, 
for  these  adventurous  under-water  warships 
brave  ice  and  rocks  in  their  quest.  To  reach 
the  entrance  to  the  White  Sea  they  have  to 
travel  more  than  1800  miles.  .  .  .  They 
pass  througrh  ill-charted  waters  and  endure 
temperatures  which  affect  their  engines  and 
freeze  the  blood  of  their  crews.  .  .  . 
They  play  a  great  gamble,  and  carry  it 
through  with  true  audacity. 

No  country  is  better  able  than  Australia 
to  realise  the  seriousness  of  the  German 
submarine  campaign,  for  although  our  seas 
are  still  safe,  our  primary-  produce  is  left 
on  our  shores  because  of  the  sinl$ing  of 
more  than  2,000,000  tons  of  British  ship- 
ping. .  .  .  The  menace  is  becoming 
more  serious  because  of  the  institution  of 
Germany's  policy  of  "  distant  blockade." 
This  means  the  sending  of  submarines  to 
neutral  ports,  such  as  New  York,  where  they 
lay  in  wait  outside  the  three-mile  limit  for 
well-filled  British  ships  commencing  their 
voyage  home.  By  this  nieans  the  number 
of  vessels  lost  is  increasing  daily  in  pro- 
portion to  the  whole,  and  the  price  of  food 
continues  to  mount  in  the  British  Isles. 
Despite  the  ingenious  resources  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, the  enemy  is  eating  his  way  into 
our  available  shipping.  For  a  time  we  were 
turning  out  of  our  dockyards  more  than  his 
daily  quota  of  gains,  but  recently  he  has 
been  more  successful,  and  he  promises  that 
when  his  new  supplies  of  standardised  sub- 
mersibles  are  available  he  will  create  a  famine 
in  this  country.  We  have  reached  out,  ac- 
cording to  the  Board  of  Trade,  in  every  way 
possible  to  secure  neutral  shipping.  More 
than  50  per  cent,  of  the  neutral  shipping  of 
the  world  is  in  our  hands. 

This  fact  explains  why  so  many  neutral 
ships  have  recently  figured  in  the  lists  of 
U  boat  victims.  The  best  defence  against 
submarines,  says  Mr.  Murdoch,  is  gunnery, 
and  he  deplores  the  fact  that  the  demands 
of  the  navy  for  extra  guns  have  been  sub- 
ordinated to  those  of  the  army  for  in- 
creased supplies  of  artillery. 

Whether  the  submarine  menace  which  so 
gravely  affects  army  supplies  wdll  now  con- 
vince the  War  Committee  of  the  necessity  of 
giving  greater  freedom  to  the  Admiralty 
remains  to  be  seen. 

War  Finance. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  no  sooner  taken  Mr. 
McKenna's  place  as  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer than  he  made  the  amazing  an- 
nouncement that  the  vvar  was  costing  Great 
Britain  the  gigantic  sum  of  ;£5, 7 10,000  a 
day.  This  is  almost  a  million  in  excess  of 
the  last  estimate  given  by  Mr.  McKenna.  Mr. 
Law  said  that  the  total  vote  for  the  finan- 


cial year  was  ;£i, 950, 000, 000,  no  less  than 
;£35o,ooo,ooo  more  than  the  estimate.  Ob- 
viously, now  that  we  have  a  great  army  in 
the  field,  .expenses  will  continue  to  increase, 
and  the  ;^6,ooo,ooo  per  day  mark  will  bfe 
quicklv  passed.  In  fact,  it  would  not  be 
far  out  to  reckon  that  the  average  of  the 
next  financial  year  would  be  ;£45, 000,000 
a  week,  or  the  almost  unbelievable  amount 
of  ;£2, 340, 000, 000  during  the  next  twelve 
months  I  To  date  the-  votes  of  credit  have 
totalled  no  less  than  ;£3, 852, 000, 000.  We 
may  take  it  therefore  that,  if  the  war  con- 
tinues until  December,  191 7,  it  will  have 
involved  Great  Britain  in  an  expenditure  of 
quite  ;£6, 250,000,000.  The  interest  alone 
on  this  colossal  sum  would,  at  5  per  cent., 
be  ;£3i2,5oo,ooo  per  annum;  to  this  would 
have  to  be  added  tlie  sinking  fund.  Some 
of  that  will  be  recoverable  from  the  Do- 
minions, Russia,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Serbia,  but  the  great  bulk  will  have  to  be 
obtained  from  the  British  taxpayer.  The 
mounting  price  of  metals,  coal,  wheat,  and 
other  necessaries  forces  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  spend  large  and  ever  larger  sums 
abroad.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is 
not  surprising  to  find  that  the  British  Trea- 
sury is  endeavouring,  w^herever  possible,  to 
raise  loans  in  neutral  countries  wherewith 
to  pay  for  purchases  there.  Obviously  the 
country  wealthy  enough  to  oblige  Great 
Britain  and  the  Allies  in  this  way  is  in 
clover,  but  countries  which  are  not  sufh- 
cientlv  peopled  to  raise  internal  loans  to  pay 
for  their  own  produce  are  inevitably  forced 
into  a  position  where  they  must  insist  on 
settlement  in  gold. 

Finding  Money. 

The  year  before  the  war  Great  Britain 
purchased  ^-£137,000,000  worth  of  food 
from  neutrals  and  ;£ioo,ooo,ooo  worth  of 
raw  materials,  and  from  Russia  and  enemy 
countries  ;£37,ooo,ooo  of  food  stuffs  and 
^^29, 000, 000  of  raw  material.  Not  only 
has  the  price  of  commodities  gone  up,  in 
some  cases  over  100  per  cent.,  but  far 
greater  supplies  of  materials  for  munition 
making  have  been  required.  It  would  prob- 
ablv  not  be  an  overstatement  to  wTite  down 
the  value  of  British  purchases  abroad — 
ap-art  from  munitions — at  ;£5oo,ooo,ooo 
per  annum.  What  the  value  of  the  muni- 
tions got  from  the  United  States  and  Japan 
comes'  to  it  is  impossible  to  say,  but  the 
Russian  requirements  must  be  included,  as 
Great  Britain  is  ''carrying  "  Russia  in  this 
matter.  In  ordinary  times  the  imports  are 
paid  for  by  exports,  by  freight  charges,  and 
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by  interest  on  loans  and  the  like.  Exports 
are  down,  of  course,  freights  are  being 
largely  paid  by  the  Government,  and  gilt- 
•edged  stock  of  neutrals  has  been  deposited 
as  collateral  in  the  United  States.  It  is 
intensely  interesting  to  follow  the  financial 
movements  at  the  present  moment.  Though 
here  in  Australia  we  can  see  but  dimly  what 
is  going  on,  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  novv 
raging  a  titanic  battle  of  financial  magnates 
and  institutions  who  fight  first  of  all  for 
iheir  own  hands,  and  next  for  whatever 
country  they  happen  to  be  connected  with. 
That  this  noiseless  and  almost  unseen 
struggle  is  having  an  immense  influence  on 
the  more  noisy  and  brutal  strife  in  the 
trenches  must  be  everywhere  recognised. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  said,  when  giving  out  the 
particulars  concerning  the  tremendous  daily 
cost,  "  Financially  we  cannot  hope  to  con- 
tinue indefinitely  on  the  present  scale,  but 
we  can  go  on  long  enough  not  to  fail  to 
secure  victory  through  financial  causes." 
This  is,  I  believe,  the  first  official  sugges- 
tion that  we  were  not  financially  able  to 
go  on  for  any  number  of  years. 

The  £60,000,000   French   Loan. 

The  announcements,  in  the  American 
papers  concerning  the  recent  loans,  or  rather 
credits,  which  have  been  arranged  in  the 
United  States  for  the  Allies,  make  the  most 
interesting  reading.  Perhaps  of  them  all 
that  alx)ut  the  last  French  loan  of 
^60,000,000  is  best  worth  perusing. 
Securities  worth  ;£7 2,000,000  were  depo- 
sited as  collateral,  amongst  these  were  Suez 
Canal  shares,  and  although  the  loan  carried 
only  about  6  per  cent.,  it  is  issued  on  the 
present  basis  of  French  exchange.  If,  after 
the  war,  the  French  franc  quickly  recovers 
and  is  again  at  par  those  who  have  in- 
vested in  this  particular  loan  will  get  30 
]>er  cent,  more  money  back  than  they  put 
in,  above  and  beyond  the  6  per  cent,  they 
drew  during  the  currency  of  the  loan ! 
Great  Britain  has  not  raised  an  internal 
loan  for  a  long  time,  but  is  financing  her- 
self on  short  dated  Treasury  Bills,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  carry  6  per  cent,  interest. 
Of  these  there  were  on  October  3i.st 
^1,082,808,000  outstanding.  On  the  same 
date  there  had  been  issued  ;£i37, 188,000 
notes  against  which  coin  and  bullion  to  the 
value  of  ;2£28, 500,000  was  deposited,  or 
20.8  per  cent.,  as  against  22.6  per  cent  on 
July  31st.  The  English  financial  papers 
contain  advertisements  of  the  National 
Debt  Office,  asking  owners  of  certain  secu- 
rities to  deposit  them  with  the  Lords  Com- 


missioners of  the  Treasury.  Amongst  the 
securities  so  advertised  it  is  interesting  to 
find  Chilian  and  Argentine  railway  bonds, 
although  Chilian  Government  Loans  are 
apparently  only  now  being  taken  up.  Much 
of  ,the  Argentine  Government  securities  are 
apparently  already  in  the  vaults  of  the 
Mortgage  and  Trust  Company,  which  stores 
such  things  for  the  powerful  American 
banks. 

The  New  British   Government. 

Lloyd  George  took  some  little  time  to 
form  his  new  Government,  and  when,  the 
members  were  announced  it  appeared  that 
he  had  made  his  selection  almost  exclusively 
from  the  ranks  of  the  Unionists  and 
Labourites,  few  Liberals  having  been  given 
high  office.  Ip  the  War  Cabinet  of  six 
members  two  are  Liberals,  if  Lloyd  George 
can  now  be  so  designated.  In  the  thirty- 
three  members  of  the  Government  only  ten 
are  Liberals,  and  two  of  these — the  Prime 
Minister  and  Lord  Derby— would  hardly  be 
regarded  as  belonging  any  longer  to  the 
official  Liberal  party.  Of  the  eight  remain- 
ing, only  three  hold  high  office — Dr.  Addi- 
son (Minister  of  Munitions),  Mr.  Illing- 
vvorth  (Postmaster-General),  and  Lord  Wim- 
bourne  (Lord -Lieutenant  of  Ireland).  The 
Unionists  have  received  all  the  chief  Secre- 
taryships— Bonar  Law,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  A.  J.  Balfour,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs ;  Walter  Long,  Secretary 
for  the  Colonies ;  Sir  Edward  Carson,  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  Lord  Robert  Cecil, 
Minister  in  Charge  of  Blockade;  Sir  F. 
E.  Smith,  Attorney-General ;  ^Ir.  Duke, 
Secretary  for  Ireland ;  Sir  Robert  Finlay, 
Lord  Chancellor ;  and  Lord  Curzon  and 
Lord  Milner,  members  of  the  War  Cabinet. 
Labour  men  figure  largely — Mr.  Henderson, 
member  of  the  War  Cabinet ;  Mr.  Hodge, 
Minister  of  Labour ;  Mr.  Barnes,  Minister 
of  Pensions;  but  of  the  great  Liberals,  not 
one  has  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  It  therefore  seems  certain  that  the 
new  Prime  Minister  will  have  to  rely  upon 
the  Unionists,  the  Labour  party,  and  the 
anti-Asquith  Liberals  for  support.  The 
Liberal  party,  evidently,  will  be  in  opposi- 
tion, but  a  most  sympathetic  opposition, 
and  with  it  will  be  allied  the  Irish  Nation- 
alists, whose  opposition,  Carson  being  in 
the  Cabinet,  is  not  likely  to  be  quite  so 
friendly.  There  are  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons 288  Unionists,  and  42  Labour  men, 
256  Liberals  and  84  Nationalists.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  if  it  came  to  a  sharp 
division  between  the  new   Government  and 
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the  Liberals  it  would  depend  altogether 
upon  how  many  of  the  latter  supported  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  as  to  whether  he  could  escape 
■defeat  or  not. 

The  War  Cabinet. 

The  inclusion  of  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord 
Milner  in  the  new  body  which  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  defunct  War  Council  makes 
it  certain  that  these  two  men  of  strong  in- 
dividuality will  largely  control  the  conduct 
of  the  war.  Lloyd  George  has  added  him- 
self to  this  inner  Cabinet,  although  his 
refusal  to  agree  to  the  late  Prime  Minister 
being  on  it  precipitated  the  crisis  which  has 
placed  the  brilliant  Welshman  in  power. 
He  objected  to  Mr.  Asquith  being  a  member 
of  the  reduced  War  Council  on  the  ground 
that  a  Prime  Minister  had  too  much  else 
to  do,  and  could  not,  therefore,  spare  time 
to  attend  War  Council  sitting^  every  day. 
Mr.  Asquith  naturally  refused  to  efface  him- 
self to  consent  to  remain  head  of  a  Govern- 
ment and  not  be  a  party  to  the  decisions  of 
the  War  Council,  which,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  would  be  running  the  country  and 
the  war.  Curzon  and  Milner  are  both  great 
pro-Consuls,  and  both  have  wide  knowledge 
of  international  affairs.  Lord  Curzon  has 
had  personal  experience  of  Levantine  and 
Eastern  politics,  and  should  handle  the 
Balkan  situation  far  more  understandingly 
than  did  Viscount  Grey.  Lord  Milner  is  an 
entirely  different  type  of  man.  His  news- 
paper trainnig  under  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  his 
financial  training  under  Mr.  Goschen,  his  ex- 
perience in  Egypt,  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  his  High  Com- 
missionership  of  South  Africa  during  the 
trying  times  of  the  Boer  war  and  after, 
admirably  fit  him  for  the  tremendous  task 
he  has  undertaken. 

The    Triumvirate. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  destinies 
of  Great  Britain  have  now  been  entrusted 
to  the  triumvirate,  Lloyd  George,  Lord 
Milner,  and  Lord  Curzon,  for  neither  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  nor 
Mr.  J.  H.  Lewis  count  compared  to  the 
other  three.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is  a  member 
of  the  War  Cabinet  because  he  is  the  ofii- 
cial  leader  of  the  Unionists  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Mr.  Henderson  is  in  it  because 
he  officially  represents  the  great  labour 
unions  and  the  workers  of  Great  Britain. 
Curzon  and  Milner  are  in  it  because — they 
are  Curzon  and  Milner  !  It  is  an  interest- 
ing combination,  the  somewhat  supercilious 
Irishman,    the    impulsive    Welshman,    and 


the  phlegmatic  Englishman — perhaps  they 
may  make  an  ideal  combination ;  time  will 
show.  Curzon  was  not  at  all  a  popular 
person  with  his  colleagues,  either  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  he  graced  that 
Chamber,  or  in  the  Upper  House  after  he 
got  himself  elected  as  one  of  the  Irish  life 
Peers.  Despite  his  superior  air,  though,  he 
is  a  man  of  sterling  ability,  and  both  he 
and  Lord  Milner  will  bring  fresh  and  un- 
jaded  minds  to  bear  upon  the  problems  of 
the  war.  The  danger,  of  course, '  is  that, 
having  been  put  in  charge  to  do  something, 
they  may  proceed  to  justify  their  selection 
somewhat  recklessly.  There  is,  perhaps, 
not  much  cause  for  such  fear,  but  there  is 
certainly  reason  to  anticipate  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson  and  Admiral  Beatty  will  do 
their  best  to  meet  the  demand  of  the  Harms- 
worth  Press  that  Zeebrugge  shall  be  de- 
stroyed—that the  ''  rats  "  shall  be  dug  out. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  very  difficult  to  see 
how  the  navy  can  do  anything  more  than  it 
is  already,  doing  without  risk  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the  possible  gains. 

An  Imperial  War  Conference. 

The  British  Government  has  invited  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  all  the  self-governing 
Dominions  to  a  special  War  Conference,  to 
be  held  in  London  in  February.  India  is 
to  be  represented,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that,  as  a  result,  the  position  of  Indians 
throughout  the  Empire  will  be  definitely 
cleared  up.  The  chief  matter  of  interest 
here  is  whether  Mr.  Hughes  will  go  home 
to  represent  the  Commonwealth  or  not.  He 
is  going  to  answer  that  question  three  days 
hence,  but  has  thus  far  given  no  sign.  It 
may  be  safely  assumed  though  that  he  will 
go.  The  thing  that  matters — and  matters 
because  of  the  future  reorganisation  of  the 
Empire — is  that  someone  or  other  should 
officially  represent  each  Dominion  in  the 
Councils  of  the  Empire  during  a  critical 
time  like  the  present. 

A    Coalition— or   What? 

On  this  occasion  the  Prime  Minister 
will  not  go  as  William  Morris  Hughes, 
the  great  exponent  of  an  economic 
war  after  the  war,  but  as  the  representative 
of  a  great  Dominion,  who  will  have  to  take 
his  instructions  from  the  representatives  of 
the  Commonwealth,  cannot  gang  his  ain 
gait.  That  being  the  case,  as  he  happens 
to  be  Prime  Minister,  he  is  the  right  person 
to  go  to  London.  Whether  he  ever  comes 
back  again  is  a  matter  of  speculation,  but 
hardly  of  interest.  It  is  of  little  consequence 
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one  way  or  the  other.  During  his  absence, 
however,  or  at  any  i^te  until  the  next  elec- 
tion, he  will  have  to  make  some  sort  of 
arrangement  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
affairs  of  the  State.  The  Official  Labour 
Party,  thanks  to  its  control  of  the  Senate, 
and  the  control  of  the  Senate  has  taken  of 
Supply,  largely  controls  the  situation.  Its 
members  are  obviously  anxious  to  force  the 
section,  led  by  Mr.  Hughes,  to  coalesce  with 
the  Liberals,  for  they  know  the  fate  that 
awaits  coalitions  at  the  hands  of  the  elec- 
tors. The  majority  of  the  Liberals  are  not 
adverse  to  sharing  the  responsibility  of  Gov- 
ernment with  the  section,  but  those  from 
New  South  Wales  are  strongly  opposed — 
they  do  not  for  some  reason  appear  to  trust 
Mr.  Hughes.  However,  ere  these  lines  ap 
pear  the  matter  will  have  been  settled  in 
some  way  or  other. 

The  Senate  Takes   Charge. 

The  Official  Labour  Party  showed  its 
hand  when  the  Government  asked  for  three 
months'  supply.  The  Bill  duly  fJassed  the 
Lower  House,  with  the  help  of  the  Liberals, 
but  the  Senators  reduced  the  amount  asked 
for  by  a  month's  supply,  and  sent  the  Bill 
thus  mutilated  back  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Hughes  refused  to  agree 
to  the  Senate's  amendment,  and  the  Bill 
was  once  more  sent  to  the  Upper  House  in 
its  original  form.  Again  the  Senators 
agreed  to  only  two  months'  supply,  and,  on 
the  Bill,  as  amended,  again  going 
back  to  the  Representatives,  the  Gov- 
ernment backed  down  and  the  Official 
Labour  Party  scored  a  palpable  victory. 
The  Labour  Senators  took  this  stand  be- 
cause they  asserted,  and  rightly  asserted, 
that  Parliament  ought  to  be  in  session 
.whilst  so  many  matters  connected  with  the 
war  have  to  be  settled,  and  by  granting  only 
two  months'  supply  instead  of  three  they 
forced  the  Government  ro  call  Parliament 
together  in  February  instead  of  in  March 
or  April.  The  Government  offered  lO 
undertake  to  summon  Parliament  on  or 
before  February  28th,  if  the  Senate  would 
agree  to  three  months'  supply,  but  on  the 
principle  that  a  bird  in  the  hand  is  w^orth 
two  in  the  bush.  Labour  Senators  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Prime  Minister's 
promises,  preferring  to  rely  upon  their  own 
methods  of  making  perfectly  certain  that 
Parliament  would  reassemble  in  February. 
The  Official  Labour  members  are  quite  well 
aware  that  the  only  brake  they  can  put  on 
Mr.  Hughes  and  his  colleagues,  the  only 
ccDtrol   they   have    over    public    affairs,    is 


through  Parliament.  When  Parliament  is 
not  sitting,  the  Government,  which  in  this 
case  is  the  Prime  Minister,  is  absolutely  all- 
jx)werful.  No  matter  that  it  is  in  office 
solely  on  sufferance,  once  Parliament  is  not 
sitting  it  can,  thanks  to  the  W^r  Precau- 
tions Act,  do  whatever  it  pleases.  Hence 
the  absolute  determination  of  the  Labour 
members  to  compel  its  constant  sitting. 
Only  thus  can  they  hope  to  exercise  any 
control  over  Mr.  Hughes.  It  was  their 
intention  to  grant  supply  in  future  for  a 
month  only  at  a  time,  but,  if  Mr.  Hughes 
goes  home,  and  the  reins  of  Government  are 
taken  by  someone  towards  whom  their  feel- 
ings are  less  bitter,  they  would  probably 
grant  supply  for  six  months  or  even  more. 


NEW   ZEALAND    NOTES. 

•  December  13,  1916. 
We  are  leaping  the  first  fruits  of  con- 
scription, and  the  experience  is  not  just 
what  some  supporters  of  the  change  ex- 
pected. The  most  ardent  admirer  of  the 
voluntary  system  could  hardly  contend  that 
it  was  perfect.  But  that  large  body  of  the 
public  which  clamoured  for  conscription, 
and  saw  in  it  an  end  of  all  inequality,  is 
being  disillusioned.  Anti-voluntarists  saw 
in  conscription  a  system  which  placed  the 
burden  of  fighting  on  all  fit  men  within  a 
certain  age.  Practice  is  showing  that  very 
numerous  exemptions  are  necessary,  and  as 
time  goes  on  these  exemptions  are  certain 
to  increase.  So  that  conscription  does  not 
satisfy  those  people  who  have  devoted  so 
much  oral  energy  to  chasing  "  shirkers." 

And  that  reminds  me  that  our  experience 
with  the  so-called  "  shirker  "  is  also  inter- 
esting. Almost  everyone  knew  families  of 
three  or  more — sometimes  the  "  shirking 
families  "  reached  fabulous  proportions. 
Here  again  the  test  has  brought  disillusion- 
ment. The  official  dictum  is  that  the  num- 
oer  of  "■  family  shirkers  "  has  been  over-esti- 
mated. And  this,  after  Parliament  in- 
serted a  special  clause  in  the  Military  Ser- 
vice Act  to  catch  this  class  of  man.  One 
of  the  Military  Service  Boards  visited  a 
tcwn  the  other  day  to  hear  appeals  from 
this  class.  Eleven  men  had  been  called 
under  the  ''  family  shirker  "  clause.  Two 
of  the  eleven  came  under  the  section.  The 
others  were  quite  •utside  its  provisions. 

Some  4000  men  were  chosen  by  the  first 
ballot.  These  are  in  addition  to  the 
"  family    shirkers."      It   is    estimated    that 
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jgooo/appeals  have  been  lodged.  At  present 
.there  are  four  Military  Service  Boards  *o 
hear  these  appeals.  The  arrangements  are 
chaotic.  Men  are  coming  'before  the  Appeal 
Boards  in  an  endeavour  to  gain  exemption. 
As  some  of  them  will  certainly  be  classed 
unfit  it  is  amazing  that  the  authorities  did 
•not  arrange  for  the  medical  examination 
prior  to  the  hearing  by  the  Appeal  Board. 
Chaos  is  written  large  on  the  experiment  so 
far. 

On  top  of  the  bungling  there  is  surely  a 
gif)wing  public  opinion  against  conscription. 
What  its  volume  is  no  one  knows.  That 
it  is  growing  is  certain.  Labour  is  restive 
and  threatens  direct  opiX)sition.  A  confer- 
ence of  Labour  bodies  will  be  held  next 
week  to  consider  the  matter.  The  Govern- 
ment has  issued  most  drastic  War  Regula- 
tions, making  "sedition  and  seditious  in- 
tention "'  the  most-easily  committed  crime  in 
our  calendar.  Almost  anything,  including 
criticism  of  the  Government,  constitutes 
''  sedition."  Looking  at  the  whole  matter  in 
the  most  coldly  impartial  manner  it  would 
^eem  that,  provided  Australia  gets  a  fair 
quota  of  recruits,  her  verdict  against  con- 
scription was  very  real  wisdom. 

Means  are  at  present  under  consideration 
to  prevent  the  unnecessary  financial  em- 
barrassment of  conscripted  soldiers  and 
their  dependants.  It  is  being  shown  that 
the  conscripted  men  in  several  cases  would 


have .  volunteered  if  they  could  have  seen 
financia I  (iay light.  .Now  we  are.  forcing 
them  to  the  front,  and  it -is  suggested  that 
the  State  must  shoulder  the.  big  financial 
burdens  of  these  men.  The  Government 
has  not  yet  made  its  proposals  known,  but 
something  must  be  done  quickly. 

The  question  whether  Australian  flour  ij, 
to  be  admitted  duty  free  is  a  very  live  one 
a>  I  write.  Flour  has  jumped  by  several 
successive  half-sovereigns  in  the  past  few 
weeks,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  recom- 
mended the  free  admission  of  Australian 
flour.  The  Government  appeared  favour- 
able, but  an  agitation  has  now  been  set 
afoot  against  the  proposal.  The  outcome 
none  knoweth. 

We  have  had  another  haggle  with  the 
Imperial  authorities^— this  time  over  the 
price  of  wool.  The  people  at  home  must 
ere  now  be  abundantly  convinced  of  our 
love  of  a  good  bargain.  And  we  have  got 
a  good  bargain  in  all  our  negotiations, 
whether  it  be  for  cheese  or  meat  or  wool. 
Certain!)'  we  suffered  a  set-back  in  the 
matter  of  cheese — and  we  richly  deserved  it 
— when  some  of^  the  Australian  States  of- 
fered to  sell  to  the  home  authorities  at  a 
price  which  we  refused.  Whether  it  be  be- 
cause or  in  spite  of  the  war,  opinions  differ, 
the  primarv  producers  are  doing  remarkably 
well. 


THE  TURNING  OF  THE  WORM. 


The  Senate  recently  refused  to  ratify  a 
statutory  rule  which  made  it  an  offence  to 
publish,  sell  or  distribute  any  printed  mat- 
ter relating  to  the  war  which  had  not  first 
been  submitted  to  the  censor.  This  action 
of  the  Upper  House  was  no  doubt  the  first 
intimation  many  folk  had  that  what  they 
finally  read  in  the  papers  and  journals  of 
Australia  was  not  the  unrestricted  comment 
of  a  free  press,  but  had  been  duly  edited 
by  the  censor  for  their  consumption.  With 
a  loyalty  which,  under  the  circumstances, 
is  as  remarkable  as  commendable,  pressmen 
and  publishers  have  carried  out,  without 
murmur,  all  the  instructions  given  them  by 
the  censor's  ofiice,  and  have  duly  omitted 
all  copy  scored  through  with  his  red 
pencil. 

Many  a  time  and  oft  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible to  reconcile  these  deletions  with 
the  ostensible  object  for  w^hich  the  censor- 


ship had  been  set  up,  namely,  the  preven- 
tion of  the  purveying  of  news  to  the  enemy 
which  might  be  of  benefit  to  him;  yet,  in 
order  that  this  object  should  be  attained, 
even  though  purely  local  political  happen- 
ings were  censored,  no  word  of  complaint 
appeared  in  print.  At  long  last,  though, 
even  the  loyal,  long-suffering  journalist  had 
the  final  straw  laid  on  his  back  in  the  shape 
of  a  direct  prohibition  which  caused  the  two 
morning  dailies  in  Melbourne  to  deliver 
themselves  as  follows:  — 

'•  Censoring  in  War  time  is  necessary  to 
prevent  news  reaching  the  enemy  which 
he  may  turn  to  his  advantage,  and  in  a 
certain  measure  it  is  necessary  to  prevent 
statements  being  published  w^hich  may  cause 
disquietude  among  our  own  people.  Within 
those  limits,  it  is  accepted  willingly  by  the 
conductors  of  all  reputable  journals,  and  so 
long  as  the  censor  keeps  within  them  no  one 
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should  or  would  complain  of  his  actions. 
But  we  regret  to  say  that  in  Australia  the 
censor — presumably  under  direction — has 
frequently  prohibited  the  publication  of 
Hews  of  a  distinctly  political  character,  and 
having  not  the  most  remote  connection  with 
war  operations.  Several  instances  might  be 
quoted,  but  just  as  we  have  been  forbidden 
to  give  the  news,  so  are  we  forbidden  to 
specify  the  case  in  which  the  authority  of 
the  censor  has  been  improperly  exercised. 
A  recent  prohibition,  however,  calls  for 
emphatic  protest  on  our  part.  A  very  im- 
portant communication  'reached  us,  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  also  reached  all  the  news- 
papers in  Australia,  but,  because  it  did  not 
suit  the  convenience  of  certain  politicians 
that  it  should  be  published,  we  were  all 
prevented  from  giving  it  to  our  readers.  It 
IS  intolerable  that  such  a  position  should 
have  arisen,  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  the  misuse  of  power'  of  which  we  com- 
plain is  discreditable  to  the  person  who  is 
responsible,  whoever  he  may  be." — T/ie 
Argus,  December  28th,  19 16. 

''  The  Commonwealth  system  of  military 
censorship  is  costing  the  people  of  Aus- 
tralia substantially  more  than  ;£30,ooo  per 
annum.  The  sole  justification  for  this 
large  expenditure  rests  on  the  hypothesis 
that  the  service  prevents  news  of  military 
importance  reaching  the  enemy.  While  the 
war  lasts  we  must  assume  that  the  censor- 
ship is  an  essential  part  of  our  machinery 
of  national  defence.  Considered  as  part 
of  our  military  and  naval  machinery,  it  is 
not  legally  amenable  to  criticism,  and  we 
do  not  desire  to  criticise  its  proper  func- 
tions or  its  cost.  But  what  if  the  system 
be  used  for  political  purposes  as  well  as 
for  military  ends  ?  Would  not  such  a  fact, 
if  it  could  be  demonstrated,  entitle  the 
Australian  people  to  demand  that  the  ex- 
penditure should  be  reduced  to  meet  only 
the  legitimate  needs  of  defence?  We  pub- 
lish in  another  column  of  to-day's  issue 
the  text  of  the  official  invitation  from  the 
Imperial  Government  to  Mr.  Hughes  to 
attend  the  Imperial  Conference.  The  in- 
formation reached  us  two  days  ago.  It  had 
ere  then  been  published  in  Great  Britain 
and  issued  broadcast  to  the  w^orld.  The 
Australian  Press,  however,  was  definitely 
forbidden  by  the  censor  to  make  it  known 
to  Australian  citizens.  Wherein  consisted 
a   military  reason  for  this  curious  proluui- 


tion  ?  The  Imperial  invitation  is  destitute 
of  any  save  a  purely  political  significance. 
There  is  nought  in  it  that  could  possibly 
affect  the  conduct  of  the  w^ar  on  land  or 
sea.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  matter  of  prac- 
tical certainty  that  Germany  received  the 
news  before  it  reached  the  Commonwealth 
■ — to  be  capriciously  suppressed  here— and 
that  Germany  was  permitted  to  receive  the 
news  by  Britain. 

"  Inasmuch  as  the  Australian  censor 
acted  deliberately,  and  in  pursuance  of  de- 
liberate political  instructions,  it  is  now 
obvious  that  the  censorship  system  'has  a 
dual  character  and  pursues  two  separate 
objectives.  It  is  used  in  part  to  prevent 
news  of  military  importance  reaching  the 
enemy ;  and  it  is  used  in  part  to  prevent 
news  of  political  importance  reaching  the 
Australian  people.  The  firstnamed  use  is 
legitimate,  and  authorised  both  by  custom 
and  statute.  The  second  use  is  both  ille- 
gitimate and  immoral.  It  is  immoral  be- 
cause the  machinery  of  censorship  was  cre- 
ated exclusively  for  military  purposes, 
whence  it  follows  that  its  diversion  to  any 
other  use  must  involve  a  proportionate  mis- 
appropriation of  the  money  voted  to  main- 
tain the  system.  The  question  necessarily 
arises  :  Out  of  how  much  money  is  the  pub- 
lic being  cheated  ?  We  have  given  one  illus- 
tration of  an  absolutely  improper  use  of  the 
machinery  of  censorship.  How  many  others 
would  a  strict  inquiry  bring  to  light?  The 
Government  should  be  warned.  The  Aus- 
tralian people  have  rights  that  cannot  be 
abrogated  with  impunity.  They  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  endure  the  burden  of  a 
proper  censorship,  but  they  are  not  servile 
enough  to  tolerate  being  taxed  to  support  a 
censorship  which  is  unwarrantably  utilised 
to  deprive  them  of  news  that  should  not  be 
withheld  from  them — in  the  political  in- 
terests of  the  Government.  If  order  is  not 
promptly  made  of  this  abuse  the  whole  sys- 
tem is  like  to  be  swept  away  in  a  storm 
of  public  indignation.  An  authority  that 
is  for  good  reason  despised  by  the  democ- 
racy is  not  an  authority  that  can  be  long 
enforced — even  in  the  service  of  useful  and 
valid  aims." — T/ie  Age,  December  29th, 
1916. 

This  was  certainly  a  most  flagrant  case, 
and,  as  Tke  Age  very  truly  says,  is  but 
one  illustration.  How  many  others  would 
enquiry  bring  to  light  ? 
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Ok,  wad  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us 
To  see  oursels  as  ithers  see  us. — Burns, 


Naturally  the  cartoon  papers  have  noth- 
ing upon  the  only  question  which  now  inte- 
rests us — that  of  peace.  Yet,  for  all  that, 
they  are  curiously  topical,  despite  the  fact 
chat-  many  are  more  than  two  months  old. 
Greece  has  for  much  longer  than  that  vexed 
the  councils  of  the  Allies,  and  most  of  the 
caricatures  which  have  reached  us  this  week 
deal  with  the  troubles  of  that  unquiet  land. 

It  was  generally  assumed  two  or  three 
months  ago,  when  Roumania  slipped  off  the 
fence,  that  Greece  could  not  but  follow  suit. 
As  it  happened,  however,  King  Constantine 
had  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  strength  of 
the   Central    Powers   than    most  men,    and 


Cape  Tim.cs.]  [Oape  Town. 

A   SLIGHT   DIFPERENOE. 

The  Kaiser  :  "  I  can't  come  over  while  that  dog 
is  with  you  !" 

King  Oonstantine  :  "  I  dare  say;  but  I  don't  quite 
know  whether  the  dog  is  with  me,  or  whether  I'm 
with   the  dog." 


managed  to  keep  his  country  out  of  the  wax 
vortex  for  the  time  being. 

The  American  pictures  about  Greece  are, 
on  the  whole,  the  best,  for  they  are  not  ham- 
pered and  spoilt  by  the  bitterness  shown  in 
many  of  those  of  the  Entente  Powers.  An 
exception  to  these  is  that  of  Mac,  in  The 
Cafe  Times,  shown  on  this  page. 

Of  them  all,  though,  that  appearing  in 
the  Grecian  Hellas  best  hits  off  the  actual 
situation.  The  traversity  of  Phil.  May's 
famous  sketch,  which  appears  in  The  Pass- 
ing Show,  fails  entirely  to  give  the  trite 
position. 

The  German  papers  are  not  bitter  against 
Greece  as  are  ours,  but  they  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  the  Allies  trampling    on 
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Evening  Ledger.]  [Philadelphia. 

GREECE   PREPARING   TO   GO  IN. 
"What  must  be,  must!" 
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Evening  Telegrav^.l  [New  York. 

"THE  SIRENS." 


TAthens. 

A  Greek  cartoon  showing  Greece  as  a  plaything 
in  the   hands  of   Mars. 


Kladderadatsch.]  [Berlin. 

DISMEMBERED   GREECE.  Fussing  Show.\  [London. 

The  Entente  Brothers  :    "  That  you   do  not  help  REGAL    DIGNITY, 

us  is  scandalous."  Gonstantine  (to  Venizelos) :  "  No,  I  will  not  come 

The  Greek  Torso:   "How  can  1?     Why  you  have  out!    I  tell  you  once  and  for  all,  my  dear,  I  will 

actually  shorn  off  my  arms!"  be  master  in  my  own  house!" 
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W c^t minster  Gasette.2 


A  NIGHTMARE. 


[London. 


Grecian  rights,  invading  Grecian  neutrality, 
and  the  like. 

The  cartoon  in  T/ie  Listok  is  hardly  the 
sort  of  thing  one  would  expect  to  find  in  a 
Russian  paper,  as  the  application  either 
way  is  so  obvious. 

I't  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  ^lontreal 
S/ar.     in     its     Xeutralitv     cartoon,     shows 


Sweden  and  Spain  with  both  legs  already 
on  the  wrong  si^e  of  the  fence.  We  are 
very  fond  of  showing  Germany  coercing  and 
cajolling  the  poor  neutrals,  and  the  German 
papers  are  not  slow  to  retaliate  on  us  in  like 
manner. 

T/ie    Luko?norye,    a    paper  published    in 
Petrograd,  suggests  that  the  great  flood  of 
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Listo! 


[Odessa. 


THE  NETJTRALITY    OF  GREECE. 
Preferring  neutrality  to  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria,  Greece  now  finds 
herself  overrun  by  the  warlike  forces  of  the  Central  Powers. 
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The  Bulletin.] 


WAITING. 
Billy :    VNo  caMe  yet?    Strange!" 


[Sydney. 
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Luhomorye.]  [Petrograd. 

THE  GREAT  FLOOD. 
"  .     .     .     .     And    tile  blood   poured   for   731   days 
and  731  nights.  .  .  ." 


war  will  soon  overwhelm  the  Ceotral  Powers 
whilst  the  Allied  Ark  floats  bravely  on. 

There  ihave  been  a  quite  fine  series  of 
caricatures  devoted  to  the  Tanks,  which,  by 
the  way,  were  marvellously  forecasted  by 
H.   G.  Wells  some  twelve  years  ago,  when 


Daily  Star.]  [Montreal- 

"  AND  THEN  THERE  WERE  SEVEN." 
The  European  "  Little  Injuns  "—Will  there  be 


he  told,  in  a  brilliant  story  about  the 
"  Bloch  "  war  of  the  future.  If  our  experts 
had  not  time  to  read  Bloch,  who  so  accu- 
rately foretold  what  modern  war  would  be, 
I  hey  might  at  least  'have  glanced  through 
Wells'  interesting  tale,  and  have  learned 
lessons  thereby  ! 

The  Austrian  arm,  reinforced  by  the 
might  of  Germany,  appears  to  have  stood 
the  test  depicted  in  Tke  Evening  Post  only 
too  well. 


Daily  News] 


HIS   PRIVATE   KEY. 


[Chicago. 
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De   Telegraaf.]  [Amsterdam. 

THE   "TANKS." 


London    Opinion.] 

THOSEv  TERRIBLE  TANKS- 

The   Kaiser   (to   his  Professor  of  Friglitfulness 
"  These   dastardly    British   tanks   outrage   all   the 
decencies   of   civiKsed  warfare.     Why   haven't   WB 
got  some?" 


Kladderadatsch.] 

THE   AMERICAN  ROLE. 


[Berlin. 


Evening  Pest.']  [Chicago. 

THE  TEST. 

Can  Austria  keep  the  Russian  Bear  out? 


"Wilson,  at  his  nomination  in  New  Jersey,  ex- 
plained his  foreign  politics :  "  W«  are  about  to 
pilay  a  great  role  in  the  world,  whether  we  will 
or  no." 


611117. 
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SIR   EDWARD   CARSON 


By  Alfred  G.  Gardiner.^ 


Just  as  in  the  Golden  Age  we  knew  that 
there  were  good  and  bad  fairies,  so  when 
we  come  out  of  dreamland  we  know  that 
there  are  good  and  bad  heroes.  There  is 
even  'a  bad  hero  in  "Paradise  Lost." 
Brougham  was  so  captured  by  his  courage 
that  he  said  he  was  sorry  he  did  not  win. 
That  sympathy  with  reckless  adventure, 
divorced  from  moral  considerations,  is  a 
very  human  trait.  There  is  no  shorter  cut 
to  the  idolatry  of  men  than  by  the  path 
of  courage,  let  the  motives  be  good  or  bad. 

Now,  whether  Sir  Edward  Carson  is  a 
good  or  bad  hero  I  leave  for  the  moment. 
But  that  there  is  the  quality  of  heroism 
about  him  is  undeniable.  Without  him  the 
cause  of  Ulster  would  be  contemptible ; 
with  him  it  is  almost  formidable.  His 
figure  emerges  'from  the  battle  with  a  cer- 
tain sinister  distinction  and  loneliness.  He 
is  fighting  for  a  bad  cause  that  is  in  full 
flight,  but  he  is  fighting  as  men  fight  who 
count  nothing  of  the  cost.  The  dawn  is  up 
in  Ireland,  but  he  will  not  yield  to  it.  He 
prefers  to  go  down  with  the  darkness. 

If  you  would  understand  the  Irish  ques- 
tion you  must  understand  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son. Few  Englishmen  do  understand  him. 
Generally  speaking,  he  is  dismissed  under 
one  of  two  categories.  In  this  he  is  simply 
an  O'ld  Bailey  lawyer  with  a  brief ;  in  that 
he  is  a  patriot  ready  to  die  in  the  last 
ditch  for  his  country.  He  is  neither.  His 
sincerity  is  the  sincerity  of  the  fanatic, 
Ifut  his  passion  is  not  the  passion  of 
patriotism,  for  he  has  no  countr^'.  He  has 
only  a  caste.  He  does  not  fight  for  Ire- 
land ;  he  does  not  even  fight  for  Ulster ;  he 
fights  for  a  Manchu  dynasty.  But  to 
doubt  his  earnestness  is  to  make  a  funda- 
mental miscalculation.  It  is  true  that  his 
record  led  even  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  to 
doubt  whether  unionism  was  not  adopted 
by  him  as  a  policy  of  expediency. 

The  charge  emerged  out  of  the  famous 
''turncoat"  incident.  ''There  is  noth- 
ing," said  Sir  Edward,  with  his  customary 
coarseness,  afrofos  of  Mr.  Churchill's  visit 
to  Belfast — "  there  is  nothing  that  the  men 
of  the  North  of  Ireland  hate  more  than  a 
turncoat,  whoever  it  be,  T.   W.   Russell  or 

♦Written  just  before  the  war. 


Winston  Churchill."  "What  about  Sir  Ed- 
ward Carson  himself?"  asked  Mr.  Hamar 
Greenwood  in  The  Times  next  day.  "  He 
was  once  a  Liberal  and  a  member  of  the 
National  Liberal  Club."  It  was  a  palpable 
hit,  but  when  Sir  Edward  retorted,  "  On 
the  day  that  first  Home  Rule  Bill  was  in- 
troduced I  telegraphed  to  the  National 
Liberal  Club  to  take  my  name  off  the  roll 
of  members,"  it  seem.ed  that  the  victory 
was  his.  Mr.  Greenwood,  however,  had 
the  curiosity  to  go  to  the  records  of  the 
National  Liberal  Club,  with  disastrous  re- 
sults for  Sir  Edward.  For  the  records 
showed  that  he  was  elected  a  member  t\yo 
months  after  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  intro- 
duced, and  that  he  did  not  resign  until 
fifteen  months  later,  on  October  21,  1887. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  become  the 
Judge  Jeffreys  of  the  great  reaction, 
"  Twenty  years  of  resolute  government," 
was  Salisbury's  grim  prescription  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill;  not  free- 
dom, but  a  gaol.  He  sent  his  nephew  to 
direct  the  campaign,  and  the  sword  of  ven- 
geance was  put  in  the  hand  of  the  young 
Dublin  barrister.  Ireland  has  always  been 
a  generous  land  to  those  lawyers  who  have 
been  willing  to  serve  the  Castle.  "  Ireland 
may  be  a  poor  country,  but  it's  a  rich  country 
to  sell,''  said  an  Irish  judge,  who  owed  his 
own  success  to  selling  his  country.  Lecky's 
pages  illuminate  the  saying.  "  Twenty- 
three  practising  barristers,"  he  says,  "  voted 
for  the  Union  in  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1800.  In  1803  six  of  them  were  on  the 
Bench,  while  eight  others  had  received  high 
honours  under  the  Crown.  Thirty-five  bar- 
risters voted  for  the  Union  (166  against)  at 
the  bar  debate  in  1799.  In  1803  not  more 
than  five  of  them  were  unrewarded."  What 
a  squalid  tale  it  is  ! 

But  though  Mr.  Carson  profited  like 
many  a  hungry  lawyer  by  his  loyalty  to 
the  Castle,  though  he  swept  through  the 
country  as  the  Crown  Prosecutor  and  im- 
prisoned a  score  or  more  of  Irish  members 
for  daring  to  address  their,  constituents, 
though  he  was  promptly  rewarded  for  his 
services  by  being  appointed  Solicitor- Gene- 
ral to  Ireland — in  spite  of  all  this  it  is  not, 
I  think,  true  that  he  adopted  the  cause  of 
Ulster  as  a   matter   of   expediency.      It   is 
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the  breath  of  his  nostrils,  the  fire  in  his 
blood.  It  transforms  him  into  a  Torque- 
mada.  It  makes  him  shed  tears — real  tears 
— on  the  platform.  It  makes  him  talk  trea- 
son, set  up  a  provisional  government  to 
defy  the  Crown,  and  utter  wild  threats 
about  marching  from"  Belfast  to  Cork.  It 
makes  him  put  himself  deliberately  out  of 
the  running  for  the  highest  office  in  the 
State  to  which  he  might  have  aspired.  It 
is  not  expediency  which  works  this  miracle. 
Good  or  bad,  it  is  something  deeper  than 
that. 

In  most  men  there  is  an  ultimate  passion 
that  is  capable  of  transfiguring  them. 
Awaken  it  and  you  have  a  hero,  '^  ready 
to  do  battle  for  an  egg  or  die  for  an  ide^," 
in  the  fine  phrase  of  Stevenson.  It  may 
be  the  child  of  an  ancient  prejudice,  or 
of  a  new  theory,  or  of  a  cherished  faith. 
Lx>rd  George  Hamilton  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a 
model  of  blameless  mediocrity.  Like  the 
northern  farmer,  he  just  "  said  what  he 
ought  to  ha'  said  and  coomd'd  awaay."  It 
seemed  that  he  would  go  to  his  grave  with- 
out giving  the  world  a  moment's  interest  or 
concern.  Then  the  Fiscal  issue  arose.  It 
touched  the  springs  of  reality  in  him.  He 
rose  in  stature  as  if  by  magic.  He  made 
speeches  which  still  ring  amongst  the  most 
convincing  and  profoundly  felt  statements 
of  the  case  for  Free  Trade.  He  relin- 
quished office — he,  who  had  seemed  but  a 
limpet  of  office.  He  went  out  of  public  life. 
The  issue  had  found  him  a  mere  party  echo 
— it  left  him  a  hero.  It  is  fijie  to  think 
that  in  the  vague  hinterlands  of  most  of  us 
there  is  this  latent  passion  for  something 
for  which  we  are  ready  to  die  if  the  call 
comes — this  latent  heroism,  to  balance, 
perhaps  subdue,  that  darker  possibility  that 
also  sleeps  or  wakes  within  us. 

Now  I  can  imagine  no  head  around  which 
an  aureole  would  look  more  ridiculous  than 
Sir  Edward  Carson's.  He  is  the  very  per- 
fect knight  not  of  the  Round  Table,  but  of 
the  Bar  niess,  learned  in  the  crooked  ways 
of  men,  cynical,  abounding  in  animal 
spirits,  loving  equally  a  joke  or  a  row,  with 
something  of  the  gay  swagger  as  well  as  the 
brogue  of  the  squireen  of  the  West — a  man 
of  the  type  who  takes  his  meat  red  and  his 
wine  without  water.  An  ideal  would  wither 
in  his  presence.  Even  Joseph  Surface 
would  not  have  tried  a  ''  sentiment  "  on 
him,  and  a  poet  before  him  would  be  dumb 
— hypnotised  like  a  rabbit  before  a  python. 

There  is  something  in  the  mere  presence 
of  the  man  that  is  shattering  and  masterful. 


The  retreating  forehead,  with  the  black, 
well-oiled  hair  brushed  close  to  the  crown, 
the  long,  hatchet  face,  the  heavy-lidded 
eyes,  at  once  dreamy  and  merciless,  the 
droop  of  the  mouth,  the  challenging  thrust 
of  the  under-lip,  the  heavy  jaw — all  pro- 
claim the  man  cafable  de  tout  et  pire.  He 
might  pass  for  a  Sioux  chief  who  had  left 
his  scalps  at  home,  or  for  an  actor  who 
plays  the  bold,  bad  baron,  or  for  a  member 
of  another  and  still  more  strenuous  profes- 
sion. 

A  barrister,  said  Carlyle,  is  a  loaded 
blunderbuss ;  if  you  hire  it,  you  blow  out 
the  other  man's  brains ;  if  he  hires  it  he 
blows  out  yours.  Sir  Edward  Carson  is 
the  most  formidable  blunderbuss  to  be 
found  in  the  Temple.  He  is  one  of  those 
men  who  always  have  easy  cases.  With  a 
weak  man  on  the  bench  he  simply  walks 
over  the  course.  It  is  so  much  easier  for  a 
judge  to  agree  with  him  than  to  differ  from 
him — so  much  pleasanter,  and  after  all, 
does  not  the  maxim  tell  us  to  let  sleeping 
dogs  lie?  "  Live  pleasant,"  says  Burke, 
and  the  old  judge  nodding  on  the  bench  and 
smiling  down  at  Sir  Edward,  finds  himself 
in  entire  agreement  with  Burke.  In  these 
circumstances  the  great  advocate  is  gracious- 
ness  itself.  He  is  sweet  and  kindly  even  to 
the  poor  plaintiff  who  sees  all  his  hopes 
vanishing  bdfore  some  imagic  solvent. 
Vainly  his  counsel  wrestles  with  this  intan- 
gible influence.  He  advances  his  most 
powerful  line  of  attack.  Sir  Edward  gently 
drums  his  fingers  on  the  table  and  murmurs, 
"  My  Lord,  I  must  object."  And  the 
Court  holds  its  breath,  as  if  there  is  thun- 
der in  the  air.  But  the  judge  averts  the 
storm  and  nods  a  nod  of  profound  convic- 
tion. It  is  all  a  delightful  comedy,  and 
everyone  goes  away  happy  except  the  poQf 
plaintiff,  who  takes  a  walk  on  the  Embank- 
ment and  thinks  with  some  bitterness  of 
Lord  Halsbury,  Perhaps  he  looks  at  the 
water.  But  if  the  judge  is  of  harder  metal 
then  the  note  is  changed.  He  must  blow 
the  plaintiff  to  pieces  himself ;  he  must 
overawe  the  jury  himself.  Then  who  so 
ruthless  as  he,  who  so  artful  in  playing 
upon  the  political  string,  who  so  subtle  in 
suggesting  hidden  motives  ?  The  heavy, 
vibrant  voice  fills  the  Court,  the  blows  fall 
with  a  ruthless  crash,  all  the  resources  of 
his  dominating  personality  are  brought  into 
play  to  stampede  the  silent  men  in  the  box. 

He  has  the  gaiety  of  high  animal  spirits 
and  the  rough  wit  of  the  street.  '  Ar-re 
ye  a  teetotaller?"  he  asks  of  the  bottle- 
nosed  man  in  the  witness-box.     '*  No,   I'm 
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not,"  says  the  bottle-nosed  man  with  re- 
sentment. "  Ar-re  ye  a  modtherate 
dhrinker?"  No  answer.  "  Should  I  be 
roight  if  I  called  ye  a  heavy  dhrinker?" 
"  That's  my  business,"  says  the  bottle- 
nosed  man  stiffly.  "  An-ny  other  busi- 
ness?" It  is  the  knock-out  blow  of  the 
sparrer  who  plays  lightly  with  a  poor  anta- 
gonist and  sends  him  spinning  with  a  scorn- 
ful flick  of  the  finger.  But  when  he  is  en- 
gaged with  more  formidable  foes  his 
methods  are  coarser.  No  one  in  politics 
has  a  rougher  tongue  than  he  or  uses  it 
more  freely.  '*  I  am  not  paid  ;£5ooo  a  year 
for  spitting  out  dirt,"  he  says,  referring  to 
Mr.  Birrell,  who  has  spit  out  less  dirt  in  a 
lifetime  than  is  contained  in  that  one  sen- 
tence. "  I  have  taken  the  opportunity  of 
congratulating  Sir  John  Benn  that  Ananias 
is  still  flourishing,"  is  his  retort  to  a  mere 
statement  of  facts  and  opinions.  "  There 
is  nothing  but  a  farce  going  on  at  Westmin- 
ster," he  says  elsewhere.  ''It  is  called 
'  The  Gamblers,  or  come  and  get  pd.  for 
4d.'  Come  and  see  Lloyd  George,  the 
magician.  He  must  be  inspired,  you  know, 
because  he  preaches  in  tabernacles."  It  is 
crude  stuff.  You  will  search  his  speeches 
in  vain  for  a  noble  thought  or  a  flash  of 
genial  humour.  It  is  all  hard  and  grinding. 
But  in  that  it  is  the  true  note  of  Ulster. 
Not  that  Sir  Edward  Carson  is  an  Ulster 
ftian.  Orangeism  never  produces  a  great 
leader  in  Ullster.  If  a  man  of  distinction 
is  born  in  Ulster,  he  is,  like  Lord  Bryce  or 
Canon  Lilley,  usually  a  Home  Ruler.  The 
Orange  tjemocracy  have  never  produced  a 
voice  or  a  personality,  and  but  for  fhe 
Dublin  barrister  they  would  to-day  be 
dumb.  But  the  Carson  spirit  is  the  spirit^^^ 
of  Ulster  in  its  harshness  and  lack  of 
humour.  There  was  never  such  a  group  of 
smileless  politicians  in  the  House  as  the 
men  of  Ulster.  You  will  get  more  fun 
from  ''  Tim"  Healy  in  five  minutes  than 
you  will  get  from  all  of  them  in  five  years. 
They  never  make  a  joke,  though,  like  Fal- 
stafl^,  they  are  the  source  of  humour  in  other 
men.  ''  I  respect  the  hon.  gentleman,"  says 
Mr.  Birrell.  "  We  don't  want  your  re- 
spect," says  the  incorrigible  Mr.  Craig. 
"The  hon.  gentleman  can't  prevent  me  re- 
specting him,"  says  Mr.  Birrell  genially. 
And  the  House  rocks  with  delight.  What 
can  one  do  with  men  who  have  no  laughter 
in  their  souls? 

But  with  all  his  defects  he  has  one 
supreme  quality  for  a  leader.  He  is  a  first- 
class  fighting  man.  He  would  be  magnifi- 
cent   at    Donnvbrook  Fair,  and    the    black- 


thorn, decorated  with  the  Orange  colours, 
presented  to  him  at  Portadown  this  week, 
is  the  perfect  symbol  of  the  man.  He  is  al- 
ways for  the  blackthorn  argument.  Whea 
the  Parliament  Bill  rent  the  Tory  Party  he 
was  the  most  enthusiastic  of  ''  Die-hards," 
and  gave  his  leader  of  to-day,  Lord  Lon- 
donderry, no  quarter.  "  We  are  told  that 
though  we  run  away  to-day,"  he  said,  "  we 
will  fight  hereafter — I  prefer  to  fight  to- 
day, to-morrow,  and  hereafter."  That  is 
the  man.     His  blackthorn  is  never  idle. 

Withal,  he  is — ^such  is  the  perversity  of 
popularity — one  of  the  most  popular  of  men 
with  friends  and  enemies  alike.  "  Who  is 
the  most  jbopular  man  in  the  House?"  I 
once  asked  a  member  of  the  present  Cabi- 
net. "Younger,"  he  said,  without  hesita- 
tion. ''And  next?"  "Well,  it's  between 
Ure  and  Carson,  but  I  don't  know  which 
has  it."  The  truth  is  that  the  House  takes 
kindly  to  the  man  who  has  no  reserves,  no 
affectations,  and  loves  the  smoke  of  battle. 

What  is  the  motive  that  converts  this  mas- 
terful man  of  the  world  into  a  passionate 
crusader?  Why  does  he  shed  tears  on  the 
platform  It  is  not,  as  I  have  said,  expedi- 
ency ;  nor  is  it  patriotism,  nor  is  it  even  the 
Union  for  its  own  sake.  The  motive  is  the 
Ascendancy  of  his  caste  established  and 
maintained  by  the  Union.  For  a  century  or 
more  the  Orangemen  have  had  Ireland 
under  their  heel — 

The   crown    of    the    causeway    in    market    or 

street, 
And  the  rascally  Papishes  under  our  feet. 

With  the  Castle  at  their  back  they  have  held 
Ireland  like  a  conquered  province — they 
have  held  it  as  the  British  hold  India. 
They  have  planted  their  nominees  in  every 
fat  job;  they  have  controlled  the  adminis- 
tration ;  the  police  have  been  an  instrument 
in  their  hands;  justice  has  been  the  tool  of 
their  purposes ;  the  law  has  been  of  their 
fashioning  and  the  judges  of  their  making. 
And  now  the  Ascendancy  is  done.  The  out- 
works have  gone ;  the  walls  are  crumbling. 
Landlordism  has  been  put  to  flight.  The 
Irish  people  are  emerging  from  the  dust. 
They  have  their  land ;  they  have  their  local 
councils ;  they  stand  erect  and  ask  for  full 
freedom  in  their  own  household.  The  whole 
fabric  of  Ascendancy  is  collapsing  before 
our  eves.  A  new  Ireland  is  dawning  across 
the  Channel.  And  against  the  dawn  there 
stands  a  figure  baleful  and  heroic,  challeng- 
ing a  new  day — a  figure  emblematic  of  an 
ancient  tale  of  wrong  and  a  night  that  is 
past. 
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TURKISH  PRISONERS  ARRIVING  IN  CAIRO. 

Captured   in    the   fighting    beyond   the "  Suez   Canal,    when    an    Australian    Mounted   Troop    and    the 
Imperial  Camel   Corps  severely  defeated   the  Turks. 

NULLIFYING  THE  BRITISH  BLOCKADE. 


I  have  often  been  accused  of  writing  too 
pessimistically  on  the  great  struggle  in 
Europe,  but  compared  to  Politicus  in  The 
Fortnightly  I  am  an  optimist  indeed  !  He 
writes — in  October — on  "  The-  Position  in 
Roumania,"  setting  forth  what  may  hap- 
pen in  the  event  of  Roumanian  defeat, 
which  at  that  time,  be  it  remembered,  w'as 
deemed  to  be  practically  impossible.  He 
points  out,  as  does  every  expert  now — after 
the  event — that  the  Germans  w'ere  practic- 
ally forced  to  concentrate  every  energy  on 
eliminating  Roumania.  Fail  to  do  that 
and  the  war  Avas  lost.  My  readers  have  had 
that  drummed  into  them  ever  since  Rou- 
mania declared  war  on  August  28th. 

The  British  blockade  is  beg-inning-  to  be 
exceedingly  effective.  Germany  is  suffering 
keenly  from  lack  of  food  and  raw  materials. 
By  subjecting  Roumania  she  can  provide  a 
vast  store  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
which  she  requires.  The  Germans  are  at- 
tacking Roumania  with  the  greatest  energy, 
not  so  much  from  thirst  for  revenge,  as 
their  statesmen  and  newspapers  assert,  but 
from  desire  for  bread,  meat,  etc.  It  is  not 
generally  -known  that  until  recently  Rou- 
mania was  the  third  largest  exporter  of 
wheat  in  the  world — that  in  the  exportation 
of  that  grain  she  ranged  immediately  after 
the  United  States  and  Russia.  During  the 
last  few  years  Argentina  and  Canada  have 
come  to  the  front  as  exporters  of  wheat,  but 


even  now  Roumania  sometimes  exports  per 
year  more  wheat  than  does  Canada.  By 
conquering-  Roumania  Germany  would  con 
quer,  therefore,  another  Canada.  It  is  note- 
worthy  that  Roumania  produces  almost  twice 
as  much  wheat  as  the  whole  of  Austria  and 
about  60  per  cent,  as  much  as  is  raised  in 
the  whole  of  the  gigantic  German  Empire. 

yarious  so-called  experts  have  endea- 
voured to  console  us  concerning  the  capture 
gf  Roumanian  grain  supplies  by  the  Ger- 
nhins,  assuring  us  that  all  they  can  hope  to 
get  will  not  be  enough  to  feed  the  Central 
peoples  for  more  than  three  weeks  alto- 
gether. Politicus,  however,  unlike  these- 
optimistic  comforters,  has  taken  the  trouble 
to  ascertain  the  true  position,  and  he  says  : 

Routeania  produces,  as  a  rule,  about 
10,000,000  tons  of  grain  of  every  kind.  If 
Germany  should  succeed  in  subduing  Rou- 
mania she  would  undoubtedly  follow  her 
traditional  policy  of  confiscating  foodstuffs 
right  and  left,  and  starving  the  population. 
The  Roumanians  would  no  doubt  be  put 
on  half  rations  at  the  best.  Instead  of 
cofisuming  between  six  and  seven  million 
tons  of  grain  and  exporting  three  or  four 
million  tons,  they  would  be  left  with  about 
three  million  tons  of  grain,  while  six  or 
seven  million  tons  would  go  to  Germany. 
The  significance  of  that  colossal  quantity- 
will  be  understood  only  if  we  convert  it  into 
train  loads  at  150  tons  each.  A  simple  cal- 
culation   shows    that    the    quantity    of    grain 
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which  Germany  could  draw  from  Roumania 
would  'be  equivalent  to  practicality  exactly 
half  a  pound  of  flour  per  head  per  da'y  of 
every  one  of  the  70,000,000  inhabitants  of  the 
German   Empire. 

^  He  points  out,  too,  that,  in  addition  to 
the  yearly  crop,  Germany  would  confiscate 
the  vast  stores  of  grain  and  flour  which  have 
been  accumulating  in  Roumania  during  the 
w^ar.  Stores  which  experience  has  proved 
are  practically  undestroyable. 

Germany's  food  position  would  be  se- 
cured by  the  conquest  of  Roumania, 
especially  as  the  yearly  harvest  of 
that  country   can    be    doubled    by    improved 

agriculture *  •    .• .      Roumania 

produces  not  only  vast  quantities  of  grain, 
but  also  of  meat.  She  had  in  1900,  the  last 
year  for  which  stat?istics  are  available, 
2,588,526  cattle,  5,655,444  sheep,  232,515 
goats,  1,709,205  pigs,  and  864,324  horses. 
Germany  would  be  able  not  only  to  increase 
vastly  her  supply  of  meat,  but  also  that  of 
wool,  of  which  there  is  a  great  scarcity,  and 
of  horses,  of  which  there  is  a  very  serious 
Mortage. 

This  wretched  pessimist  proceeds  to  tell 
us  some  unwelcome  things  about  the  great 
oil  wells  of  Germany's  latest  victim-  The 
production  of  petroleum  doubled  between 
T906  and  1 913,  and  can  apparently  be  ex- 
panded indefinitely — would  undoubtedly  be 
so  expanded  by  the  conquerors.  Ah  !  but 
there  we  have  our  pessimist,  for  have  not 
experts  assured  us  that  oil  wells  can  be  so 
effectively  destroyed  that  twelve  months  of 
labour  must  be  expended  on  them  ere  they 
are  again  in  working  order?  In  this  case 
no  doubt  the  experts  are  correct ;  but  c^n 
we  be  sure  that  the  wells  were  destroyed? 
Stores  do  not  appear  to  have  been,  the  great 
Cernavoda  bridge  apparently  was  not,  and 
obviously  the  bridges  over  the  many  rivers 
which  the  Germans  had  to  cross  could  not 
all  have  been  smashed  up,  otherwise  the 
advance  of  the  enemy  could  not  possibly 
have  been  so  rapid.  We  have  to  remember 
that  it  was  for  the  most  part  German  money 
that  developed  the  oil  wells,  and  German 
brains  controlled  many  of  the  companies 
working  in  Roumania.  Whilst  we  should 
like  to  assume  that  the  wells  had  all  been 
destroyed,  we  cannot  byt  gravely  doubt  it. 
Politicus  considers  that  the  downfall  of 
Roumania  will  be  a  serious  disaster  to 
the  Allies,  and  that  as  a  result  the 
Black  Sea  may  become  a  German  lake.  The 
small  breach  in  the  dyke  created  when 
Serbia  was  overrun — when  the  single  rail- 
way to  Constantinople  was  secured — by 
Roumanian  defeat  would  become  a  huge 
gap.     The  control  of  the  Danube  would  be 


of  immense  advantage  to  the  enemy,  giving 
them  access  to  the  Black  Sea  bv  river. 


N  glance  at  the  map  shows  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Belgrade-Nish-Sofia-Constan-  " 
tinople  railway  the  Central  Powers  would 
obtain  three  lines  of  railway  leading  towards 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  These  are  the  rail- 
way which  leads  from  Hermannstadt  to  Co- 
rabia  on  the  Danube  or  to  Bucharest ; 
the  line  which  goes  via  Kronstadt  to 
Plosci  and  Bucharest ;  and,  lastly,  the 
railway  which  goes  from  the  Buko- 
wina  to  Galatz  and  Bucharest,  or  by  the 
Cernavoda  Bridge  to  Constanta.  Instead 
of  a  single  railway  line  towards  Turkey  and 
Bulgaria,  Germany  would  command  four. 
Her    transporting    and    her    striking    power 

by  railway   would  be  quadrupled 

There  is   a   canal   which   connects    the    Elbe 
and  the  Danube 

Not  contented  with  this  Politicus  pro- 
ceeds to  demolish  Sarrail's  army. 

Germany  would  no  doubt  make  the  b.est 
use  of  her  opportunities  should  she  be  able 
to  throw  troops  rapidly  towards  the  Black 
Sea  by  means  of  four  railway  liries  and  of 
the  Danube.  She  could,  for  instance, 
rapidly.  ....  transport  a  huge  army 
to  Bulgaria  and  attack  the  troops  around 
Salonika  in  overwhelming  force.  If  the 
Roumanian  army  can  no  longer  creat-e  a 
diversion  in  thk  flank  and  rear  of  the  Bulgaro- 
German  forces  facing  towards  Salonika,  the 
idea  of  conquering  the  Balkan  Peninsula 
from  Salonika  would  probably  have  to  be 
abandoned.  Germany's  vast  superiority  in 
transporting  troops  would  make  such  an 
undertaking  extremely  perilous.  The  inter- 
national troops  would  at  best  have  to  con- 
fine themselves  to  the  passive  defence  of 
Salonika. 

He  goes  on  his  lugubrious  way,  writing 
we  must  always  remember  before  Roumania 
proper  had  been  invaded  at  all. 

The  downfall  of  Roumania  would  not  only 
deprive  us  of  all  hope  of  reconquering  the 
Balkan  Peninsula,  but  would  very  seriously 
compromise  Russia's  position.  The  most 
valuable  territories  of  Russia  are  those 
situated  in  the  fruitful  south.  The  map 
sl^ows  that  a  German-Austrian  army  occupy- 
ing Roumania  'would  threaten  the  .great 
Russian  towns  of  Odessa,  Nikolaieff  and 
Kherson.  Odessa,  Russia's  greatest  port  on 
the  Black  Sea,  lies  only  100  miles  from  the 
Roumanian  border.  Obviously  Russia  could 
not  afford  to  leave  her  southern  provinces 
undefended.  A  large  Russian  army  would 
have  to  be  assembled  in  Bessarabia.  Other 
Russian  fronts  might  have  to  be  weakened 
and  very  likely  Russia  would  feel  impelled 
to  abandon  her  campaign  in  Armenia,  for 
she  could  no  longer  hope  to  subdue  Turkey 
by  simultaneous  pressure  in  that  quarter  and 
by  Franco-British-Italian  pressure  from 
Salonika.  The  downfall  of  Roumania  would 
make  the  position  of  Bulgaria  and  Turkey 
almost  impregnable.  It  seems  obvious  that 
Roumania's  disappearance   would   .  .    .  most 
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seriously  affect  the  whole  strategical  posi- 
tion to  the  disadvantag-e  of  the  Allies. 

The  destruction  of  the  Roumanian  army, 
says  he,  would  have  the  most  serious  effect 
on  the  political  situation.  Neutral  States, 
not  only  Greece,  are  wavering. 

Roumania's  downfall  would  be  a  fearful 
blow  to  the  prestige  of  the  Allies     .... 

Great   Britain    cannot    be 

held  responsible  for  Belgium's  defeat,  be- 
cause that  country  was  invaded  by  surprise 
before  Great  Britain  had  begun  to  create  an 

army.      Serbia's   downfall 

.  happened  after  more  than  a  year 
of  war  and  in  spite  of  the  most  solemn  and 
most  urgent  warnings.  Still,  it  might  be 
urged  that  British  statesmen  did  not  think 
Bulgaria  capable  of  stabbing  Serbia  in  the 
back,  of  perpetrating  an  unparalleled  act  of 
treachery  upon  those  to  whom  she  owned 
her  deliverance  from  the  Turkish  yoke.     . 

The    experience    of    Germany's 

methods  and  the  destruction  of  Belgium  and 
Serbia  should  have  made  a  third  disaster 
impossible. 

One  begins  to  doubt  whether  Poliiicus 
was  not  right  when  he  said  : — 


Roumania's  downfall  would  vastly  improve 
not  only  the  food  position  and  the  raw  ma- 
terial position  of  the  Central  Powers,  as  has 
already  been  shown,  but  would  also  vastly 
improve  their  position  from  the  point  of 
view  of  human  resources.  The  Roumanian 
army  would  not  be  able  to  escape  in  case 
of  defeat,  as  did  part  of  the  Serbian  army. 
Only  a  few  men  might  get  away  from  the 
Black  Sea  ports.  The  Allies  would  lose 
700,000  excellent  soldiers,  and  the  Central 
Powers  would  probably  gain  as  many, 
Frederick  the  Great  armed  his  prisoners 
and  forced  them  to  fight  for  Prussia  against 
their  own  country.  Bulgaria  has  forcibly 
enrolled  large  numbers  of  Serbians  in  her 
army,  and  has  compelled  them  to  fight 
against  their  own  countrymen.  ..  The  Central 
Powers  h^ve  sent  the  men  in  the  conquered 
territories  to  forced  labour.  If  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst  they  may  employ  them 
on  forced  service.  The  possibility  of  forc- 
ing men  to  fight  against  their  will  has  been 
demonstrated  by  Austria-Hungary,  for  more 
than  30,000,000  Slavs,  Roumanians,  and 
Italians  fight  unwilling^  for  the  House  of 
Hapsburg  under  a  foreign  flag  for  a  foreign 
cause. 


ORGANISING  INDUSTRIES. 


There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
the  imperative  need  of  organising  our  in- 
dustries, mobilising  our  resources.  In 
England  Mir.  Hughes  was  insistent  on  this 
point;  it  was  because  of  the  way  in  which 
he  urged  Great  Britain  to  wake  up  and  get 
busy  that  he  achieved  a  great,  if  transient, 
popularity  in  the  old  country.  But  when 
we  look  round  in  Australia  we  certainly  do 
not  perceive  much  attempt  to  bring  about 
any  real  organisation  and  mobilisation 
of  industry  here.  Deeds,  not  words, 
are,  after  all,  what  count,  and  we  turn  from 
the  spectacle  of  a  going-to-do-sometime 
Australia  to  examine  what  is  actually  being 
achieved  in  other  countries. 

Foremost  amongst  these  is  the  United 
States,  where  the  matter  has  been  most  seri- 
ously taken  in  hand.  The  Engineering 
Magazine  publishes  a  special  "  preparedness 
number,"  in  which  it  tells  of  what  is  being 
done  to  mobiliscj  the  industrial  resources  of 
the  country,  and  discusses  plans  for  the 
future.  A  special  Committee  of  Industrial 
Preparedness  has  been  formed,  on  which  sit 
men  of  high  reputations,  and  which  is  more 
or  less  an  official  affair  under  the  Govern- 
ment. The  chairman,  Howard  E.  Coffin, 
writes  on  what  is  practically  "  The  Council 
for  National  Defence,"  and  points  out 
that  this  war  has  demonstrated  that  the 
future   is    going    to    be    with   the    engineer 


rather  than  with  middleman  or  politician. 
*'  The  time  has  come  for  the  engineer  to 
take  that  place  in  the  national  life  which 
must  be  his  if  this  country  is  to  hold  its 
own  in  the  great  world  contest  of  the  years 
to  come." 

Two  years  of  the  European  war,  the  won- 
derful organisation,  both  economic  and  mili- 
tary, effected  by  German  engineering  brains, 
the  near  disasters  in  other  countries  because  of 
a  lack  of  technical  and  engineering  co-ordina- 
tion, the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  sac- 
rificed on  the  altar  of  economic  inefficiency, 
all  show  the  need  that  our  technical  men 
realise  without  delay  the  vital  responsibili- 
ties which  must  rest  upon  them. 

Much  that  Mr.  Coffin  says  of  the  United 
States  is  applicable  to  England,  and  to 
some  extent  to  Australia.  America  is  not, 
and  cannot  become,  a  militarist  nation,  and 
it  should  be  clear  that,  if  any  policy  of  pre- 
paredness is  to  be  adopted,  that  policy  must 
be  in  keeping  with  the  ideals  and  traditions 
of  the  nation,  or  else  it  cannot  last.  It  is 
easy  enough  to  get  gigantic  votes  for  new 
battleships,  whilst  the  war  is  on,  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  indeed  to  do  so  after 
peace  has  returned  to  the  world. 

Yet  Germany's  wonderful  state  of  prepared- 
ness was  achieved  during  her  long  years  of 
peace,  and  that  same  great  industrial  ma- 
chine  with   which    she   bade   fair   to  conquer 
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the  commercial  world  is  now  making  her  al- 
most unconquerable  as  a  military  power. 

Every  European  nation  found  it  fairly 
easy  to  train  millions  of  men  to  fight ;  but 
(Termany  only  of  these  nations  was  pos- 
sessed of  the  organised  industrial  machinery 
for  supplying  the  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  to  the  millions  in  the  field.  This  con- 
flict has  taught  us  a  new  conception  of  war- 
fare. This  and  all  future  wars  will  be 
decided  by  the  fighting  industries  of  the 
nations  involved.  Victory  will  be  won  in 
the  mills,  factories  and  the  mines  far  from 
the  sound  of  the  guns.  In  this  connection 
he  points  out  that,  whilst  a  soldier  can  be 
made  in  a  year,  it  takes  many  years  to  make 
a  tool -maker.  The  necessary  equipment  ex- 
ists in  the  United  States — in  Great  Britain, 
tcx) — but  it  is,  in  the  former  place  at  any 
rate,  unorganised,  uneducated  for  national 
service.  The  war  has  shown  that  it  is  upon 
private  industry  that  all  hope  of  quantity 
production  must  be  based.  Government 
plants  must  become  merely  assembling 
depots  and  training  schools  in  time  of  such 
national  emergency. 

Meanwhile  the  labour  situation  in  the 
European  countries  mvolved  is  an  interesting 
study.  In  France  we  have  a  military  policy 
founded  on  universal  service.  A  careful  re- 
cord is  kept  of  every  man — every  French 
citizen — of  his  experience  and  qualifications. 
In  France,  therefore,  it  was  comparatively 
easy  to  bring  men  back  from  the  front  and 
set  them  again  in  their  accustomed  places  at 
the  lathe,  the  drill,  the  forge,  from  which 
they  ought  never  to  have  been  taken.  Even 
in  France,  however,  chaotic  conditions  re- 
sulted during  a  considerable  and  very  dan- 
gerous period,  because  of  the  industrial  dis- 
organisation of  skilled  labour. 

In  England,  he  points  out  that,  as  no 
record  of  skilled  labour  was  kept,  the  men 
who  had  gone  to  the  front  could  not  be 
brought  back  in  a  large  majority  of  cases. 
The  result  was  that  Great  Britain,  unlike 
France,  had  to  turn  to  America  for  sup- 
plies. 

And  yet,  after  two  years,  nearly,  in  which 
preparatory  work  has  been  carried  on  by  our 
American  manufacturers,  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  English  Government  ninety 
days  ago  made  the  statement  to  me  that  if 
his  Government  lost  in  the  present  war  it 
would  be  due  in  large  part  to  the  non-de- 
livery by  American  manufacturers  of  rifles 
and  other  munitions,  with  which  to  arm  the 
troops. 

Yet,  after  all,  America  has  been  con- 
cerned only  with  the  ripples  at  the  edge  of 
the  pool.     What  would  have  happened  had 


the  United  States  been  one  of  the  parties  to 
the  present  war?  .  Mr.  Coffin  cites  the  case 
of  the  machine-gun,  of  which  Germany  is 
credited  with  having  had  between  fifty  and 
sixty  thousand  when  the  war  began.  But  a 
machine-gun  is  only  one  incident  in  the  fit- 
ting out  of  an  army. 

A  machine  gun  is,  as  you  know,  a  fairly 
simple-looking,  an  innocent-looking  little  in- 
stitution which  delivers  something  between 
six  hundred  and  nine  hundred  bullets  per 
minute.  In  so  doing  it  very  frequently  over- 
heats its  barrel,  necessitating  a  change  and 
a  quick  change — sometimes  under  very  un- 
comfortable circumstances — of  that  barrel. 
Now,  on  recent  orders  which  have  been 
placed  in  this  country,  a  specification  has 
been  made  that  six  extra  barrels  be  sup- 
plied with  each  machine  gun,  therefore,  in 
the  manufacturing  of  ten  thousand  of  these 
guns,  seventy  thousand  barrels  must  be  sup- 
plied. 

He  then  tells  something  of  what  went  on 
in  Germany  directly  after  the  wair  began. 

Immediately  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties some  interesting  things  were  happening 
in  Germany.  I  cannot  better  illustrate  than 
by  quoting  a  true  story  told  me  by  an  eye- 
witness. In  one  well-known  manufacturing 
plant  in  Germany,  a  telegram  announcing  the 
declaration  of  war  was  received  at  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon.  Bells  rang  throughout  the 
plant,  and  the  men  filed  past  their  pay  win- 
dows. Slips  of  paper  were  given  them  carry- 
ing instructions.  One  part  of  them  left  the 
factory  at  once  on  the  way  to  concentration 
points;  others  proceeded  to  the  store  rooms 
in  which  were  kept  gauges,  jigs,  and  tools 
for  use  in  the  production  O'f  that  material  of 
war  for  which  that  plant,  through  careful 
governmental  pre-arrangement,  was  to  be 
held  responsible.  Still  others  of  the  work- 
men left  at  once  to  report  as  experts  in 
matters  of  ignition  on  aeroplanes  and  motor 
vehicles.  The  machinery  scarcely  even 
stopped.  A  few  hours,  at  most,  in  shifting 
jigs  and  changing  set  ups,  and  the  change 
from  the  commercial  product  to  the  war  pro- 
duct had  been  made.  Here,  in  this  simple 
story,  we  find  the  meat  of  true  preparedness. 
In  this  story  we  have  illustrated  the  kind  of 
preparedness  which  appeals  to  us. 

Having  thus  cleared  the  ground,  Mr. 
Coffin  gets  down  to  the  vital  question,  what 
ought  to  be  done  to  prepare  industries  in 
peace  time  for  the  needs  of  war? 

If  we  in  the  event  of  war,  are  called  upon 
to  put  go  per  cent,  of  our  industries  into  the 
production  of  munitions  of  various  kinds, 
and  if  our  firing  line  is  dependent  upon  us 
as  manufacturers  for  this  material,  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  vital  importance  to  the  industries  of 
this  country  and  to  every  one  of  us  as  an 
American  citizen,  that  we  now,  by  pre-ar- 
rangement and  in  time  of  peace,  while  we 
can  work  calmly  and  efficiently,  evolve  a  plan 
through    which    we    mav    educate    our    mills 
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and  factories  so  that,  within  reasonable  time, 
they  may  be  swung-  from  their  regular  lines 
of  production  to  army  and  navy  work. 

He  gives  instances  of  what  industrial 
concerns  are  now  doing  in  the  States.  A 
Imotype  company,  in  addition  to  their  regu- 
lar lines,  are  turning  out  6ooo  fuses  a  day 
for  the  Russians.  An  electrical  concern  is 
making  nearly  20,000  fuses  daily,  and  so 
on  and  so  forth.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
get  an  inventory  of  the  manufacturing  and 
producing  equipment  of  the  country.  The 
next  to  find  out  the  skilled  men.  One  of 
the  largest  American  manufacturers  started 
work  on  an  order  for  a  foreign  Government, 
and  only  three  expert  workmen,  skilled  in 
the  manufacturing  methods  necessary  to  the 
production  of  this  particular  munition,  could 
be  found  in  the  country  !  Then,  as  the 
making  of  munitions  is  a  parts  business, 
all  parts  made  in  every  factory,  no  matter 
how  widely  separate  from  others,  must  fit 
the  parts  made  in  them.  -  The  campaign  of 
the  Committee  on  Industrial  Preparedness 
has  been  based  on  three  steps. 

First  to  find  out  what  the  country  can 
produce  in  the  way  of  army  and  navy  sup- 
plies in  case  of  need — the  industrial  inven- 
tory has  been  practically  completed  for  this 
purpose.  Second,  to  teach  every  manufac- 
turer in  the  United  States  to  make  for  the 
Government  that  one  part  or  thing  for  which 
his  equipment  is  best  fitted.  Small  annual 
educational  orders  must  be  given  to  our 
manufacturers.  These  orders  will  not  be  of 
sufficient  size  to  interfere  in  any  way  with 
regular  commercial  products.  Suppose,  for 
instance,  that  a  motor  car  plant  is  g-iven  a 
standing  order  for  only  ten  shells  of  a  cer- 
tain size.  The  purchasing  department  will 
learn  its  sources  of  material  supply.  The 
manufacturing  department  will  learn  manu- 
facturing methods  and  heat  treatment.  The 
inspection  department  will  be  given  the  re- 
quired information  as  to  governmental  stan- 
dards of  inspection.  The  engineering  de- 
partment will  have  in  its  files  up-to-date 
specifications  and  drawings,  covering  the 
work  in  detail,  and  the  special  tools,  jig's, 
and  gauges  for  shop  use  in  quantity  produc- 
tion. The  shipping  department  will  learn 
methods  of  packing  and  routine  of  ship- 
ments. Last,  but  not  least,  the  business  end 
of  the  institution  will  be  brought  more  closely 
in  touch  with  governmental  affairs  and  with 
governmental   methods   of  business. 


Third,  to  enrol  the  skilled  labour  of  the 
country  so  that  it  cannot  enlist  in  the  army 
or  navv^  in  case  of  war.  Our  factories,  mills, 
and  mines  must  be  kept  as  fully  manned  as 
our  battleships  or  our  trenches,  and  this  ser- 
vice of  our  skilled  mechanics  must  be  made 
to  carry  with  it  honours  equal  to  enrolment 
in  the  fighting  forces. 

Special  boards  of  directors,  consisting  of 
five  experts,  have  been  appointed  for  each 
State.  The  inventory  forms  have  been 
drawn  in  exact  accordance  with  Census 
Office  practice.  These  forms  do  not  ask 
intimate  questions,  but  aim  to  secuore  infor- 
mation concerning  the  capacity  of  every 
manufacturing  plant  in  the  country,  the 
machinery  there,  skilled  workers,  etc.  The 
whole  thought  is  that  before  a  state  of  pre- 
paredness can  be  Teached  those  months  of 
argument  and  experiment,  of  hesitancy,  and 
delay,  usually  unavoidable  when  any  new 
line  of  work  for  quantitative  production 
is  taken  up,  should  be  eliminated. 

In  short,  we  must  find  out  what  the  coun- 
try can  do,  or  what  the  various  concerns  are 
best  fitted  to  do.  We  must  analyse  the  manu- 
facturing equipment,  so  that  we  may  say : 
Here  are  one  hundred  concerns  capable  of 
making  fuses,  here  a  hundred  whose  equip- 
ment fits  them  to  make  shells,  etc.  Then, 
secondly,  we  must  educate  these  manufac- 
turers to  do  that  one  thing  for  which  their 
equipment  is  best  fitted.  We  must  say  to 
each  manufacturer:  "In  the  event  of  war 
this  is  the  particular  product  for  which  you 
are  groing  to  be  held  responsible  in  such  and 
such  quantities.  We  don't  want  you  to  waste 
any  time  on  any  other,  line  of  munitions 
work.  When  the  time  of  emergency  comes 
we  are  going:  to  expect  you  to  know  how  to 
do  this  particular  job  and  if  you  get  a  tele- 
gram from  the  War  Department  in  Wash- 
ington asking  you  to  deliver  in  quantity  at 
your  earliest  possible  date,  we  do  not  want  a 
single  argument  to  arise  as  to  what  that 
order  means." 

/  The  continuance  of  the  work  is  now,  as- 
sured through  the  creation  by  Congress  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defence  established 
for  the  co-ordination  of  American  indus- 
tries and  resources  for  the  national  security 
and  welfare.  Could_^not  Australia  take  a 
leaf  out  of  America's  book  and  get  to  vs^ork 
instead  of  only  talking  about  so  doing  ? 
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VIEWS  IN  DEVASTATED  RHEIMS— TAKEN  BEFORE  THEi  WAR. 

1.  The  magnificent  and  histoirLc  Cathedral,  which  ,still  dominates  the  town 

2.  The  beautifully  carved  tomb  of  St.  R.emi  in  the  Eglise  Saint  Rcmi 
5-    An  ancient  street,  with  the  famous  House  of  the  Musicians. 
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THE  RESURRECTED  CATHEDRAL, 


We  can  all  remember  what  awful  feeling 
of  distress  swept  over  us  when,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1 914,  the  vivid  accounts  came  of  the 
destruction  of  the  century-old  historical 
landmark,  the  marvellous  cathedral  at 
Rheims.  Cables  told  of  the  utter  destruc- 
tion of  the  place.  How  first  one  tower  and 
then  the  other  fell,  smashed  and  broken  by 
gigantic  German  shells-  How  the  roof 
crashed  in,  and  the  flames,  roaring  upwards, 
gutted  the  sacred  edifice ;  the  molten  lead 
streaming  from  the  roof  completing  the  de- 
molition of  the  statues  the  enemy  shells  and 
shrapnel  had  so  cruelly  begun. 

Later  came  harrowing  details  of  pave- 
ments covered  with  priceless  glass  from  the 
sa\agely  destroyed  wonder-work,  the  great 
rose  window  the  poets  of  Rheims  sang  of  as 
that  Rose  au  coeur  vermeil,  tremblanie  de 
lueurs.  Gone  for  ever  was  this  most  mar- 
vellous structure  which  had  witnessed  the 
crowning  of  the  Kings  of  France,  had  seen 
the  triumph  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  this  Mecca  of 
the  modern  pilgrim  of  the  land  of  the 
Franks.  Photographs  of  the  smoking  ruin 
appeared  in  the  papers,  and  terrible  was  the 
lament  of  all  lovers  of  those  monuments  of 
antiquity  which  link  us  so  subtly  with  all 
that  is  best  and  greatest  in  bygone  genera- 
tions. 

The  first  glimmering  hope  that  these  cir- 
cumstantial stories  of  destruction  had  per- 
haps been  somewhat  exaggerated  came  when 
cables  announced  renewed  shelling  of  the 
cathedral  by  the  enemy.  If  it  had  entirely 
disappeared  it  could  no  longer  be  shelled, 
thnt  was  pretty  obvious.  Slowly  this  hope 
strengthened,  and  finally  the  visits  of 
American  journalists  dispelled  the  impres- 
sion the  detailed  and  furious  accounts  first 
sent  out  had  given  us.  The  stories  of  these 
correspondents,  though,  only  appeared  in 
American  papers,  were  therefore  not  seen 
here,  save  by  a  few.  At  last  a  well-known 
Englishman,  Edmund  Gosse,  has  visited  the 
city,  and  sets  down  in  The  Fortnightly 
what  he  actually  saw  there. 

Rheims  is  no  longer  connected  by  rail 
with  the  rest  of  France-  It  had  to  be 
reached  by  motor  car. 

After  passing-  the  hamlet  of  Montbre  on 
the  further  slope  of  the  mountain,  at  a  turn 
of  the  road  the  cathedral  of  Rheims  sud- 
denly appeared,  far  away,  a  dark,  purplish- 
grey  silhouette  against  the  pale  grey  sky. 
A  moment  this  of  high  emotion.  I  con- 
fess my  first  impression  was  one  of  grateful 


surprise.  There,  at  least,  it  still  is— the  monu 
ment  of  monuments,  the  wonder  of  Christ 
endom.  Somehow,  one  expected,  irration- 
ally, to  see  it  from  afar  a  mutilated  frag- 
ment, crushed  halfway  to  the  ground.  One 
notes  that  from  a  distance  the  familiar  out- 
line is  npt  changed ;  the  structure  seems  un- 
affected in  its  general  design. 

Why  "irrationally"  in  view  of  the  cir- 
cumstantial cables  which  flew  round  the 
world  ?  The  cathedral  in  its  present  state 
has  been  described,  says  Mr.  Gosse,  as  a 
ghost.  That  is  not  a  happy  similitude; 
the  structure  is  too  solid,  the  aspect  too 
material  for  that.  Say,  rather,  that  it  is  a 
corpse. 

We  gaze  up  at  the  vast  facade  towering 
above  us,  we  try  to  define  the  change  in  the 
general  character  of  its  appearance.  Of 
this  I  can  give  no  more  exact  idea  than  by 
saying  that  a  cobweb  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  over  the  whole  of  it.  There  it  is  be- 
fore us,  colossal  and  superb,  but  we  rub  our 
eyes.  What,  we  ask  ourselves,  can  be  the 
cause  of  this  dimness,  this  immaterial  look  ? 
— for  the  cathedral  is  "  pinnacled  "  indeed, 
but,  as  Shelley  would  sa)y,  "  in  the  immense 
inane."  After  some  moments  of  reflection 
the  cause  of  this  cobwebbed  effect  flashes 
across  the  mind.  In  its  pristine  state  the 
sculptured  detail  of  the  great  west  front, 
with  its  traceries  and  its  pierced  galleries, 
its  tiers  on  tiers  of  triumphant  saints  and 
angels,  was  sharply  drawn  everywhere,  with 
a  profusion  of  lines  all  pure  and  clear.  Now, 
no  salient  part  has  been  actually  removed, 
but  the  sculptured  detail  has  been  chipped 
and  calcined,  broken  and  stained,  so  that 
all  the  exquisite  harmony  of  the  lines  is 
suppressed,  veiled,  made  inexact,  and  in- 
effective. It  cannot  be  too  distinctly  ex- 
plained, I  think,  to  those  who  have  not  seen 
the  cathedral  of  Rheims  that  it  is  not  precisely 
a  ruin,  but  it  is  like  some  delicate  object  of 
art  that  rough  children  have  been  playing 
with.  It  retains  its  shape  and  substance,  but 
it  is  dirtied  and  chipped  and  degraded. 

With  regard  to  the  famous  west  front, 
says  Mr.  Gosse,  I  think  it  is  only  right  and 
proper  that  the  extent  and  character  of  the 
damage  done  should  not  be  misstated. 

It  is  easy  to  pile  up  adjectives  and  swell 
the  tragedy,  which  is  dreadful  enough  with- 
out any  such  exaggeration.  For  one  thing 
— and  this  was  a  great  surprise  to  me— the 
sculptures  round  the  three  great  doors  were 
protected  early  in  the  siege  by  a  most  com- 
plete and  ingenious  system  of  sandbags. 
Behind  this  fortification  I  was  permitted  to 
squeeze  myself,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge, 
the  statues  which  we  know  so  well  are  in  the 
condition — already  considerably  worn  by 
time — in  which,  they  stood  before  the  war. 
Several  heads  and  hands  are  broken  off,  but 
— I  speak  without  book— it  seems  to  me  that 
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some  of  this  damage  was  done  already. 
Hig-her  up,  where  protection  from  the  enemy 
was  impossible,  the  injury  is  still  more  de- 
plorable, yet  much  remains.  I  am  not  com- 
petent to  describe  the  architecture  or  the 
sculpture  in  detail,  but  I  could  not  but  re- 
cognise, intact,  the  pensive  head  of  the 
bishop  who  stands  out  at  the  corner  of  what 
I  take  to  be  the   ''  galerie   des   rois." 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  most 
damage  was  done  bv  the  flames,  not  by  the 
bursting  shells. 

The  action  of  the  flames,  which  were 
driven  by  the  draught  caused  by  the  holes 
in  the  roof  and  windows  strongly  against 
the  exterior  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the 
west  front,  has  corroded  the  stone,  which 
presents  from  outside  a  very  odd  hue,  a  sort 
of  blanched  red  or  dusty  rust  colour,  from 
which  rains  have  washed  away  all  the  black- 
ness of  smoke  or  soot,  and  have  left  a 
dreadful  livid  pallor,  very  shocking  to  the 
eye.  The  result  of  this  penetration  of  the 
calcining  flames  is  most  manifest  in  the 
statues  which  form  the  second  row  above 
the  ground  over  the  three  great  doors.  Here 
the  heat  from  within  seems  to  have  posi- 
tively dislodged  and  thrust  out  many  of  the 
statues,  and  to  have  so  far  scaled  the  sur- 
face of  the  others  that  it  has  become  difti- 
cult  to  distinguish  the  design   in  detail. 

Three  times  before  has  the  great  church 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  apparently  in 
every  case  the  conflagration  was  wilfully 
started.  But  after  each  destruction  a  cathe- 
dral better  than  the  last  arose.  The  present 
structure  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century. 

To  realise  the  effect  of  the  fire,  it  is 
necessary  to  go  inside.  But  entrance  is 
strictly  forbidden,  the  inspectors  of  the 
Administration  des  Beaux  Arts  having  been 
doubtful  whether  a  sudden  collapse  of  the 
structure  was  not  to  be  apprehended.  How- 
ever, M.  Barres  and  I,  to  whom  nothing  was 
denied,  were  admitted  to  view  the  interior 
at  our  leisure.  Doubtless,  because  of  the 
embargo  laid  upon  it,  a  legend  has  grown 
up  of  the  absolute  desolation  and  decrepi- 
tude of  the  great  church  as  seen  from 
within.  In  Paris  itself  I  was  asked  whether 
there  was  any  semblance  of  architecture  left, 
whether  it  was  not  a  mere  shell,  a  ruin 
blasted  and  pierced  out  of  all  recognition. 
By  no  means  is  this  the  case.  When  we 
penetrate  the  west  front  by  the  side  door,  the 
first  impression  is  that  of  a  very  bare  large 
church  of  the  Protestant  sort,  such  as 
Trondhjem  or  Peterborough.  All  evidence 
of  confusion,  all  dirt  and  dust  and  debris, 
all  fragments  of  chipped  stone  and  broken 
glass  and  twisted  metal  have  been  removed. 
The  cathedral  is  empty  of  all  ornament,  it 
is  severely  swept  and  cleansed,  but  it  is  still 
a  cathedral.  The  most  disconcerting  object 
which  meets  and  annoys  the  eye  is  the  cen- 
tral candelabrum,  which  hangs  from  the 
ceiling  and  lolls  lugubriously  on  the  floor  of 
the  nave  ;  if  this  deplorable  wreck  were  taken 
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away,     the    general    aspect    of    the    interior 
would  be  almost  reassuring. 

It  is  a  mistake,  says  Mr.  Gosse,  to  think 
that  the  cathedral  is  a  ruin  open  to  the 
sky. 

The  vaulting,  though  its  upper  surface 
was  destroyed,  remains  unbroken,  and  such 
gaps  as  the  bombs  created  seem  to  have 
been  temporarily  filled  up.  The  aspect  of 
the  interior  is  dry  and  neat.  The  progress 
of  the  fire  can  be  traced  by  a  dark  line  on 
the  floor.  The  choir  was  'invaded  by  it 
and  the  stalls  were  burned,  but  the  flames 
just  lapped  the  foot  of  the  high  altar  with- 
out injuring  it.  Portions  of  the  building 
which  seem  peculiarly  open  to  the  attacks  of 
fire  have  escaped  miraculously.  The  re- 
markable, but  not  beautiful,  organ,  a 
modern  work,  is  untouched,  and,  if  mv 
memory  serves  me  right,  the  famous  "  hor- 
Iqge  du  choeur,"  which  has  marked  the 
division  of  the  sacred  offices  for  generations, 
is  intact. 

Naturally  it  is  to  his  description  of  the 
wrecks  of  the  rose  windows  he  found  that 
all  who  have  ever  visited  the  wondrous  build- 
ing will  first  turn.     He  says  :  — 
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The  highest  artistic  interest  attaches  to 
the  glass  in  the  windows,  the  jewelled  rich- 
ness of  the  great  window  over  the  door 
being  particularly  adrnired.  Here  there  is 
no  question  that  terrible  havoc  has  been 
done  both  by  shells  and  conflagration.  Yet 
even  here  it  is  needless  to  exaggerate.  All 
is  not  destroyed.  Of  the  western  rose  about 
half  remains,  and  of  the  exquisite  windows 
on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  choir  several 
of  the  most  beautiful — those  in  which  the 
prevailing  colour  is  something  greener  than 
all  blues  and  bluer  than  all  greens — are 
certainly  but  little  injured,  if  at  all.  Some 
"  vitraux "  that  have  peculiarly  suffered 
were  gaudy  affairs  of  a  late  date,  whose  loss 
may  wring  no  artist's  heart.  No  doubt  seve- 
ral of  the  oldest  windows  present  a  very 
confused   design   to   the   unaided   eye,  but   I 


think  that  if  any  part  of  these  had  been 
blown  out  or  calcined,  a  brightness  of  outer 
sky  would  reveal  the  loss.  We  may  be  apt 
to  forget  that  the  windows  had  suffered 
many  injuries  and  frequent  dreadful  restora- 
tions long  before  the  war.  There  have  been 
previous  losses,  and  we  need  not  gratify 
German  malignity  by  attributing  to  it  what 
is  the  result  of  seven  centuries  of  wear  and 
tear. 

Wonderful  to  relate, "  the  equestrian 
statue  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  which  stands  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  great  west  door,  was 
untouched,  although  explosives  were  rain-, 
ing  down  on  everything  around-  "  Not  a 
scratch,  not  a  stain,  has  been  left  on  the 
bronze  of  that  inviolable  virgin." 


WHY   FREIGHTS    ARE    HIGH. 


Mr.  James  Armstrong  writes  on  ''  The 
Struggle  for  Ocean-Carrying  Trade "  in 
T/ie  World's  Work.  He  considers  that 
German  submarine  campaigns  are  invested 
with  a  spectacular  significance  totally  un- 
warranted. The  British  Admiralty,  he 
says,  has  the  menace  well  in  hand.  •  In 
view  of  these  circumstances  why,  he  asks, 
does  our  shipping  appear  to  be  shrinking 
at  an  alarming  rate?  Because  of  the  de- 
mands of  the  Services,  according  to  him. 
Yet  the  ordinary  man  in  the  street,  read- 
ing the  weekly  toll  of  the  submarines,  may 
well  be  pardoned  for  assuming  that  the 
sinking  of  so  many  merchant  ships,  many 
of  them  of  large  tonnage,  must  have  some 
effect,  must  be  in  great  measure  responsible 
for  the  lack  of  shipping,  the  highness  of 
freights.  He  is  wrong,  according  to  Mr. 
Armstrong,  who  airily  dismisses  the  sub- 
marine menace,  and  tells  of  the  demands  of 
the  army  and  the  navy. 

The  average  person  may  possibly  enter- 
tain the  thought  that,  having  organised  our 
resources  and  facilities  to  top-notch,  the 
shipping  situation  might  be  eased.  But  this 
is  an  error.  Early  in  the  war  the  pressure 
upon  our  tonnage  reached  enormous  pro- 
portions, but  it  is  nothing  to  the  demand 
which  is  being  manifested  to-day.  Indeed, 
it  is  a  moot  point  whether  high  water-mark 
has  even  yet  been  reached.  As  the  pres- 
sure upon  the  enemy  increases  so  much  our 
demand  for  vessels  rises  proportionately. 

This  national  requisition  can  only  exercise 
one  effect.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand 
is  immutable.  As  the  available  shipping  for 
commerce  suffers  diminution  the  remaining 
vessels  must  come  more  and  more  in  re- 
quest. Freights  must^  rise  because  at  the 
moment  there  is  more  maritime  trade  avail- 
able than  there  are  ships  to  handle  it. 

At  the  moment,  he  says,  we  have 
1,500,000    tons   of     new     shipping    on    t,he 


stocks,   but  probably  an  impressive  volume 
of  this   will  be  absorbed   for  national  ser- 


It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  for 
freightage  charges  to-day  to  exceed  the 
actual  value  of  the  goods  carried.  A  case 
in  point  may  be  cited.  A  cargo  of  timber 
to  a  private  order  was  shipped  from  Russia 
to  Britain.  In  pre-war  days  the  rate  aver- 
aged about  £2  per  standard,  the  measure- 
ment by  which  this  article  is  negotiated. 
On  this  occasion  the  freightage  charge  was 
;^iO  per  standard.  Now  the  wood  itself  cost 
less  than  £4.  per  standard  free  on  board  in 
Russia.  Thus  the  charge  for  carrying  the 
cargo  over  the  relatively  short  stretch  of 
water  between  the  Russian  port  and  this 
countrv  was  four  times  the  cost  of  the  article 
itself!" 

The  inability  of  Great  Britain  to  meet 
the  demand  for  tonnage  has  caused  the 
United  States  to  make  a  spirited  bid  for 
the  supremacy  of  the  shipping  world. 

To^-day  the  American  shipyards  are  ex- 
peri'encing  an  unparalleled  spell  of  activity 
and  prosperity  in  the  fulfilment  of  vessels 
for  transoceanic  traffic.  This  development' 
is  n9t  without  its  meed  of  significance  to  the 
British  shipbuilding  industry.  Hitherto  we 
have  virtually  held  the  paramount*  position 
in  this  realm  because  we  were  able  to  con- 
struct vessels  at  a  figure  far  below  that  pos- 
sible in  the  United  States,  while  in  their 
operation  we  had  an  overwhelming  advan- 
tage. 

The  conclusion  of  the  war  wdll  certainly 
witness  a  remarkable  development  in  ship- 
ping circles. _  Huge  tonnage  losses  have  to 
be  made  up,  and  excessive  freights  will  be 
maintained  for  a  long  time. 

The  traffic  in  troops  and  equipment  will 
be  as  heavy  as  it  is  to-day,  and  the  vessels 
will  only  be  released  slowly.  As  they  are  re- 
turned to  their  owners  they  will  have  to  be 
re-surveyed,  overhauled,  and  refitted,  which 
task  m   itself  will   occupy   appreciable   time. 
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and  which,  unless  the  demobilisation  of  ship- 
ping is  effected  gradually,  must  lead  to  con- 
gestion in  the  yards, 

Whether  Great  Britain  regains  her  mari- 
time supremacy — or,   rather,    keeps  it — de- 
pends, in  Mr.  Armstrong's  opinion,  almost 
**"  entirely  upon  what  is .  done  to  the  German 
mercantile  marine.      Deprive  the  enemy  of 


the  bulk  of  her  carrying  vessels,  and  she 
will  be  completely  paralysed  so  far  as  out- 
side markets  are  concerned.  Mr.  Armstrong 
evidently  desires  that  Great  Britain  should 
seize  the  opportunity  offered,  and,  by  con- 
fiscating the  German  merchant  ships,  per- 
manently cripple  a  dangerous  trade  rival. 


ARMENIA-IN  EXTREMIS. 


We  know  a  great  deal  about  the  Belgians, 
a  little  about  the  Serbians,  less  about  the 
Poles,  and  practically  nothing'  at  all  about 
the  Armenians.  Yet  undoubtedly  the  suf- 
ferings of  this  ''  nation  of  martyrs  "  have 
been  greater' than  those  of  the  Poles,  which 
in  turn  Jiave  exceeded  those  of  the  Serbs, 
which,  alas  !  have  been  more  terrible  even 
than  those  of  the  poor  Belgians.  The  con- 
stant Armenian  massacres  which  have  oc- 
curred during  recent  years  have  been  slight 
compared  to  the  awful  doings  since  the  war 
began# 

It  is  estimated  that  before  the  war  there 
were  in  Turkey  proper  some  2,500,000 
Armenians,  and  in  Russian  Armenia  about 
1,500,000.  Scattered  abroad  are  another 
700,000,  and'there  dwell  in  Persian  Ar-^ 
menia  300,000.  To-day  there  are  at  least 
a  million  fewer  in  the  world.  Just  before 
the  outbreak  of  hostilities  it  seemed  as  if 
better  days  were  dawning  for  this  Christian 
people,  who,  despite  the  most  terrible  per- 
secution, had  kept  their  faith,  had  remained 
a  nation.  But  the  advent  of  appalling  war 
not  only  banished  the  promised  reforms,  it 
doomed  the  entire  nation  to  a  purgatory  of 
suffering  so  terrible  that  the  half  will  never 
be  told.  Unfortunately,  as  these  tragic 
and  awful  happenings  occurred  far  away  in 
Asia  Minor,  little  has  been  heard  of 'them. 
Had  they  taken  place  in  Belgium  the  whole 
world  would  have  stood  aghast,  would  have 
hastened  to  the  assistance  of  the  stricken 
people.  As  it  is,  comp^atively  little  has » 
been  done  to  alleviate  the  frightful  dis- 
tress. President  Wilson  was  so  impressed 
with  the  tale  of  suffering  that  he  allowed 
collections  all  over  the  United  States  in 
October,  and  before  that  Americans  had 
contributed  1,000,000  dollars  to  relief 
funds.  In  addition  they  had  sent  doctors 
and  nurses  to  Armenia  to  succour  the 
stricken  and  dying.  Switzerland  did  the 
same,  and  Sweden  and  Scotland.  The 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  started  a  fund  for 
tiie  Armenians,  and  it  is  to  help  swell  this 


that  special  collections  are  to  be  made  in 
Australia. 

We  are  a  liberal  people,  as  is  amply  de- 
monstrated by  the  great  sums  contributed 
in  the  Commonwealth  to  the  various  funds 
in  connection  with  the  war,  but  we  are  also 
practical,  and  want  to  know  how  our  money 
is  going  to  be  spent,  whether  tlie  object  for 
which  we  give  is  entirely  worthy.  Of  its 
worthiness  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever, 
nor  is  the  desperate  need  in  question,  but 
undoubtedly  the  matter  of  distribution  is 
one  about  \vhich  there  may  be  considerable 
uneasiness.  The  methods  adopted,,  how- 
ever, dispel  it  at  once.  Responsible  per- 
sons have  been  specially  sent  out  from  Eng- 
land to  relieve  the  distress  in  those  por- 
tions of  Turkish  Armenia  now  in  Russian 
occupation,  and  the  American  Ambassador 
in  Constantinople  has  charged  himself  with 
the  supervision  of  relief  in  Turkey  itself. 
Most  of  the  money  is  being  used  to  feed  the 
remnants  of  the  people  in  Armenia  and  in 
the  Mesopotamian  desert. 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  1915  that  the 
Turks  started  the  systematic  deportation  of 
Armenian  men  for  service  in  the  army. 
The  fate  of  the  women  and  children  left 
behind  was  horrible.  They  were  driven 
from  their  homes  down  into  the  desert  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  as  the  tragic  procession 
passed  along  those  who  fell  were  pitched 
into  the  Euphrates  until  the  stream  became 
choked  with  corpses,  or  were  left  lying  by 
the  \vayside  until  their  bleached  bones  alone 
showed  where  the  tragedy  had  happened. 
These  gruesome  skeletons  mark  the  via 
dolorosa  dow^n  into  the  desert.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  least  200,000  perished  on  the 
w^ay,  old  men  and  women,  babies  and  chil- 
dren. The  end  of  the  younger  women  was 
more  terrible  still. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  people 
fled  into  Russian  Armenia  to  escape  the 
massacres  which  w^ere  taking  place  on  every 
side,  massacres  in  which  it  is  estimated 
800,000  people  were  killed  outright.     Tha 
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Russians  invaded  the  country,  and  then 
retreating,  ordered  its  evacuation,  and  the 
Armenians  were  forced  to  fly  for  miles  and 
miles  over  mountain  roads,  many  perishing 
on  the  way.  Thus  it  has  come  about  that 
in  Armenia  proper  there  are  scarcely  any 
Armenians  left.  What  few  there  are  have 
recently  returned  from  across  the  Russian 
border,  but  some  idea  of  the  universal  de- 
vastation can  be  obtained  from  the  fact  that 
the  flourishing  town  of  Van,  which  usually 
has  a  population  of  25,000,  has  now  but 
4000  practically  destitute  inhabitants,  who 
have  returned  to  their  homes  since  the  Rus- 
sian occupation. 

The  Turks  forced  as  many  Armenians 
into  the  army  as  possible,  and  sent  them 
to  fronts  where  fighting  was  severe.  Thou- 
sands perished,  unwillingly  fighting  against 
those  who  were  coming  to  liberate  fheir 
country  from  the  Ottoman  yoke.  The 
Turks,  however,  became  suspicious  of  those 
sent  to  Gallipoli,  'and  withdrew  them  to 
Constantinople,  where  they  were  employed  in 
making  munitions.  After  the  discovery  of 
an  alleged  conspiracy  in  the  capital  many 
prominent  Armenians  were  hanged,  and  the 
men  were  sent  from  the  munition  factories 
to  labour  in  the  Taurus  tunnel.  That  was 
finally  pierced,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
Turks  then  deliberately  butchered  10,000 
of  the  Armenian  workers  who  had  helped 
achieve  this  great  engineering  feat.  Here 
and  there  the  Armenians  have  been  pro- 
tected, notably  in  Angora,  but  for  the  most 
part  all  over  Asia  Minor  they  have  experi- 
enced the  cruellest  of  treatment,  deliberate 
starvation  and  brutal  murder. 

It  is  those  who  are  slowly  straggling  back 
to  their  devastated  homes  who  stand  in 
the  greatest  need  of  help,  for  they  have 
been  deprived  of  everything,  but  great, 
too,  is  the  distress  in  the  refugee  camps, 
where  the  homeless  people  are  congregated 
together.  A  fine  tribute  to  the  Armenians 
was  written  by  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P., 
for  the  American  publication.  The  New 
Armenia.     He  says  : — 

Many  people,  on  account  of  meagre  know- 
ledg-e,  have  been  disposed  to  think  of  the 
Armenians  as  a  subject  race,  like  the  Kurds, 
that  inhabit  Asia  Minor  and  other  regions. 
Anybody  who  reads  history  knows  that  the 
Armenians  are  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
cuhured,  and  one  of  the  proudest  in  all  the 
history  of  civilisation  and  Christianity.  In 
spite  of  all  massacres  and  persecution  they 
have  been  the  great  rock  of  Christianity  and 
the  breakwater  against  the  barbarian  hordes. 

But  I  have  always  felt  that  Armenia  ap- 
pealed to  those  acquainted  with  its  history, 
rather  because  of  its  sufferings  than  because 


of  its  character  and  history.  It  is  a  nation 
of  martyrs,  and  much  of  its  modern  story  is 
but  the  record  of  repeated  massacre.  But 
let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  also  a  nation  of 
a  long  and  glorious  history ;  that  it  was 
one  of  the  earliest  to  create  a  civilised 
and  cultured  society ;  that  it  was  the  first 
practically  as  a  nation  to  adopt  Chris- 
tianity for  all  these  centuries  through  every 
horror  of  massacre  and  oppression.  But 
even  this  is  not  enough  to  say  of  the  essen- 
tial greatness  of  Armenian  history  and  Ar- 
menian character.  It  is  necessary  to  re- 
member that  it  was,  at  one  period  of  its 
history,  the  greatest  power  among  the 
nations  of  Asia  ;  that  it  governed  itself  with 
success  and  equity  for  century  after  century  ; 
and  that  it  stood  at  the  first  rampart  ot 
Christianity  between  Asia  and  Europe ;  and, 
finally,  that  these  traditions  of  faith  and  of 
patriotism  have  been  carried  on  through 
many  centuries  and  innumerable  generations 
without  the  religious  or  the  national  spirit 
suffering  the  slightest  diminution  in  either 
its  valour  or  its  tenacity. 

This  is  a  noble  record — the  noblest  per- 
haps in  the  history  of  the  human  family. 
But  it  should  be  added  again  that  this 
national  character  has  all  the  best  qualities 
of  the  civilised  and  the  cultured  races  of  the 
world.  The  brilliant  commercial  genius  of 
the  Armenian  people  has  made  thenr  the 
chiefs  of  commerce  even  in  the  lands  where 
their  race  was  proscribed.  Their  thrift  and 
their  industry  have  enabled  them  often  to 
attain  prosperity  under  every  condition  that 
seemed  to  forbid  prosperity.  Their  art  has 
flourished  even  when  some  of  its  noblest 
monuments  fell  before  the  devastating  Turk. 
Their  love  of  learning  is  so  profound  and 
so  widespread  that  they  have  kept  the  school 
going  even  in  villages  where  the  race  had 
been  almost  entirely  reduced,  by  one  of  the 
periodical  cyclones  of  massacres,  to  ashes 
and  corpses.  Members  of  the  Armenian 
race  sought  the  highest  heritage  of  learning 
in  the  universities  of  Great  Britain,  of  Ger- 
many, and  of  the  United  States  ;  and  each 
student  had  brought  back  the  conquests  in 
culture  to  the  schools  and  colleges  of  their 
people.  Such  a  race  is  indestructible,  is  im- 
mortal ;  it  has  risen  again  and  again 
from  its  pools  of  blood  and  heaps  of 
ashes.  .  Its  blood  has  flowed,  let  it  be 
hoped,  for  the  last  time.  This  great  war 
of  liberation  cannot  end,  must  not  end,  with- 
out giving  liberty  to  the  Armenian  race ; 
and  that  liberty  must  be  such  as  will  enable 
it  at  last  to  go  along  the  lines  of  its  develop- 
ment. Armenia  is  passing  from  the  tomb 
to  the  resurrection. 

The  Armenians  have  spread  throughout 
the  Levant,  but,  unlike  the  Jews,  they  have 
always  retained  a  great  love  of  their  own 
country,  and  remain  ever  Armenians.  Some 
hundred  thousand  dwell  in  the  United 
States,  but  great  numbers  of  them  have 
journeyed  across  the  Atlantic  to  Archangel 
down  through  mighty  Russia  to  the  Cau- 
casus to  fight  in  the  armies  of  the  Grand 
Duke   for  the    liberation   of   their   country 
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from  the  Turkish  yoke.  They  have  done 
this  for  the  most  part  at  their  own  expense. 

Thousands  of  Armenians  are  fighting  as 
volunteers  in  the  French  armies,  and  tens 
of  thousands,  who  escaped  from  Asia 
Minor,  were  formed  into  volunteer  bands 
which  preceded  the  Russian  army  in  its 
advance.  In  the  ordinary  way  all  the 
young  men  eligible  under  the  Russian 
system  of  conscription  were  called  up  from 
Russian  Armenia,  but  in  addition  great 
numbers  volunteered.  These  volunteer  divi- 
sions took  Van  and  Bitlis  early  in  the 
struggle,  but  the  Russians,  when  they  in 
turn  reached  these  important  strategic  posi- 
tions, promptly  ordered  their  evacuation, 
and  a  general  flight  followed  of  all  Ar- 
menian families,  who  naturally  feared  the 
vengeance  of  the  returning  Turks.  This 
flight  completed  the  horror  the  Ottoman 
massacres  had  begun. 

There  are  great  numbers  of  Armenians 
in  Roumania,  for  they  are  notable  traders, 
and  control  most  of  the  middleman's  busi- 
ness on  the  Danube  from  the  Iron  Gates  to 
the  Black  Sea.  Many  have  undoubtedly 
been  forced  into  the  Bulgarian  army.  The 
Armenians  are  not  only  great  traders,  they 
are  great  fighters,  and  it  was  they  who  con- 
quered Caucasia  for  the  Russians  when  all 
Muscovite  attempts  to  wrest  the  land  from 
the  Turks  had  entirely  failed.  The  present 
Russian  Chief-of-Staff,  General  Alexieff,  is 
an  Armenian,  so  too  are  many  high  oflEicers 
in  the  armies  of  the  Tsar. 

The  thing  above  all  others  that  has 
caused  western  peoples  to  sympathise  so 
deeply  with  the  Armenians  is  the  fact  that 
they  have  been  so  terribly  persecuted  because 
they  were  Christians.  An  oasis  of  Chris- 
tianity in  the  midst  of  a  desert  of  Moham- 
medanism. The  Armenians  are  regarded  as 
being  the  oldest  Christians  in  the  world. 
The  evangelisation  of  the  nation  was  the 
work  of  the  apostles  St.  Thaddeus  and 
St.  Bartholomew',  the  former  labouring 
amongst  the  people  from  Anno  Domini  35 
to  43,  the  latter  from  44  to  60  A.D.  It 
was  not  until  301,  though,  that  the  ruler, 
King  Tiridates,  made  Christianity  the  offi- 
cial religion  of  the  state.  The  conversion 
of  Emperor  Constantine  did  not  take  place 
until  313,  so  that  Armenia  was  the  first 
country  to  adopt  Christianity  as  a  state 
religion. 

The  Armenians  have  kept  their  language 
with  a  zeal  almost  as  great  as  that  with 
which  they  have  guarded  their  religion. 
Whenever  either  has  been  threatened  by 
Turk,    or    Persian,    or    anyone,    the   people 


have  been  up  in  arms  at  once.  This  lan- 
guage belongs  to  one  of  the  independent 
branches  of  Sanscrit,  and  is  remarkable 
for  its  flexibility.  Writing  in  The  New 
Armenia,  Arshag  Tchobanian  says  : — 

The  Armenians,  like  the  nations  of 
Europe,  belong-  to  the  Aryan  family  of  races. 
Concerning  the  early  period  of  Armenian 
history,  our  knowledg^e  is  still  rather  vague. 
Moses  of  Khorene  extols,  in  the  first  volume 
of  his  history,  the  great  deeds  of  the  kings 
of  the  first  Armenian,  or,  as  designated  by 
him,  the  Haikain,  dynasty.  Following  the 
popular  legends  and  poems,  he  recounts  the 
exploits  of  these  first  chieftains  of  Armenia. 
He  evokes  the  great  fabulous  figure  of  Haik, 
the  progenitor  of  the  Armenian  race,  a  sort 
of  Oriental  William  Tell,  who,  unwilling  to 
bow  his  head  under  the  yoke  of  Belus,  the 
Babylonian  tyrant,  entrenches  himself  in  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  Belus,  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  pursues  him.  Haik, 
with  his  followers,  fights  against  Belus,  and 
in  the  thick  of  the  battle  kills  him  with  a 
well-directed  arrow,  disperses  his  army,  and 
lays  the  foundation  of  an  independent  Ar- 
menia. Then  the  historian  chants  of  Ara 
the  beautiful,  who,  loyal  to  his  country,  and 
faithful  to  his  wife,  Nouart,  spurns  the  ad- 
vances of  the  lascivious  Semiramis,  Queen 
of  Nineveh,  who  offered  him  her  hand  and 
her  throne,  and  dies  in  defence  of  his  coun- 
try against  the  army  sent  by  her.  He 
exalts  in  the  achievements  of  Aram,  of  Tig- 
ranes,  and  of  the  other  valiant  kings.  All 
these  legendary  accounts  contain  historic 
truths  ;  they  are  the  poetic  expression  of  the 
struggle  of  many  cerituries  that  the  land  of 
Ararat  had  to  wage  in  the  dawn  of  its  his- 
tory, for  the  maintenance  of  its  autonomous 
existence,  against  powerful  Assyria  and  the 
other  great  neighbouring  empires. 

The  history  of  the  second  dynasty,  founded 
by  the  royal  family  of  Artaxias,  or  Ardashes, 
is  more  definitely  known.  Armenia,  during 
this  period,  attains,  under  King  Tigranes 
the  Great,  the  apogee  of  her  power,  divests 
the  Parthians  of  their  hegemony,  and  be- 
comes, for  the  time  being,  the  most  exten- 
sive and  most  powerful  empire  of  Asia.  This 
dynasty  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Ar- 
sacides  of  Armenia. 

For  long  Armenia  acted  as  a  bulwark 
betw^een  Europe  and  the  Asiatic  hordes 
which  surged  against  her  borders,  but  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  the 
Arsacide  dynasty  succumbed,  and  the  coun- 
try was  divided  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Romans.  But  the  national  individuality 
of  the  Armenians  survived.  In  the  seventh 
century  the  Arabs  overran  the  country  with 
fire  and  sw^ord,  but  the  people  resiste(J 
heroically  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  and 
finally  w^on  an  autonomous  existence  under 
Arab  suzerainty,  saving  again  their  lan- 
guage and  their  religion. 

In  the  eleventh  century  the  Seljuks  swept 
over    Armenia,    drove  out    the  Arabs,    and 
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deluged  the  country  in  blood.  Ere  long, 
-  though,  the  Armenians  managed  to  regain 
some  measure  of  independence,  and,  during 
the  Crusades,  rendered  the  western  armies 
great  service.  Pope  Gregory  XIII.  thus 
wrote  of  them  in  1384  : — 

When  the  princes  and  the  Christian  armies 
were  on  their  way  to  the  Holy  Land  no 
\  nation  and  no  people  more  promptly  and 
with  more  zeal  than  the  Armenians  rendered 
them  its  aid  in  men,  in  horses,  in  arms",  m 
food,  in  counsel ;  in  a  word,  the  Armenians, 
with  all  their  strength,  with  the  greatest 
courage  and  fidelity,  aided  the  Christians  in 
these  holy  wars. 
i 

At  last,   however,   Armenia   was   divided 
between  Persia  and  Turkey,'  and  then  began 


the  long  martyrdom  of  the  Armenian  race 
which,  continuing  through  the  centuries,  is 
going  on  even  to-day.  Had  terrible  persecu- 
tion not  been  their  lot  few  would  have  emi- 
grated, and  although  many  have  won  their 
way  to  wealth  and  station  in  other  lands, 
almost  all  of  them  are  prepared  to  return 
to  help  build  up  their  own  country  again 
when,  under  the  tempered  rule  of  the  Tsar, 
they  have  their  liberties,  language  and  reli- 
gion secured  to  them.  Until  that  time 
comes  the  Armenians  must  continue  to  suffer 
and  to  die,  but  their  sore  trials  can  be 
lightened  somewhat  if  the  Christian  peoples 
of  the  world  come  to  their  help  by  respond- 
ing adequately  to  the  appeals  for  funds 
being  made  on  their  behalf. 


RE-EDUCATING   THE   DISABLED. 


L.  G.  Brock  contributes  a  thought-com- 
pelling article  to  The  Nineteenth  Century 
concerning  what  ought  to  be  done  to  fit 
those  disabled  in  the  great  war  to  earn  their 
livings.  The  question,  he  says,  and  rightly 
says,  is  -desj^erately  urgent.  "  Habits  of 
idleness  are  not  easily  shaken  off,  and  if  once 
these  men  are  allowed  to  sink  into  de- 
spondency and  apathy  they  will  soon  de- 
generate into  chronic  unemployables." 
There  is  no  time  to  be  lost.  Delay  means 
wasted  lives.  The  first  need  is  to  get  the 
man  well,  the  next  to  get  him  the  night 
type  of  teacher.  French  experience  has 
established  very  clearly  that  the  teacher  is 
vital  to  the  success  of  any  scheme  of  train- 
ing. 

The  ordinary  technical  instructor  who  un- 
derstands his  subject  but  not  his  pupils  is 
quite  useless.  Teaching  the  physically  de- 
fective is  not  perhaps  as  difficult  as  teaching 
the  mentally  defective,  but  it  requires  much 
the  same  qualities,  the  same  inexhaustible 
patience,  the  same  blending  of  sympathy  and 
firmness,  and  above  all  the  power  of  appre- 
ciating the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  different 
pupils.  The  ideal  instructor  must  know  kis 
men  as  well  as  his  trade.  He  must  study 
their  peculiarities  and  be  able  to  vary  his 
methods  so  as  to  get  the  best  out  of  each 
man.  But  discipline  is  as  necessary  as  sym- 
pathy, for  after  months  of  idleness  in  hos- 
pital men  will  not  rfeadily  settle  down  to  work. 

There  are  already  training  schools  of  the 
right  sort  in  France  steadily  engaged  in 
fitting  the  disabled  for  whatever  work  best 
suits  them,  but  thus  far  England  has  lagged 
behind.  Mr.  Brock  urges  that  all  in- 
structors should  be  put  through  a  qualifying 
course,  and  be  constantly  requalif  ying  them- 
selves in  order  to  keep  abreast  of  any  im- 


provements in  the  methods  and  practice  of 
what  is  an  experimental  business. 

The  Murray  Committee  was  appointed  in 
Great  Britain  to  enquire  into  the  whole 
matter,  and  in  its  report  urged  the  import- 
ance of  starting  training  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible date.  All  who  have  practical  experi- 
ence agree  that  disabled  men  degenerate 
with  startling  rapidity  if  they  are  left  in 
idleness.  The  first  step  is  to  restore  self- 
confidence.  The  psychological  factor  is  all- 
important,  and  no  one  can  exercise  the 
same  influence  over  a  patient  as  a  •doctor. 
It  is  dangerous  to  leave  the  man  in  idleness 
— that  fact  is  not  generally  recognised  per- 
haps— and  it  is  dangerous  also  to  work  him 
too  hard  at  first.  The  Murray  Com- 
mittee made  its  recommendations,  though, 
before  the  great  secondary  hospitals  had 
come  into  existence.  At  the  time  men  were 
being  discharged  from  hospital  as  soon  as 
their  wounds  were  healed,  now  they  gQ  into 
the  secondary  hospitals  designed  not  to  heal 
the  w^ound,  but  to  repair  its  consequences 
and  to  restore  function  in  damaged  limbs 
and  atrophied  muscles.  Miracles  of  sur- 
.gery  are  being  performed  in  these  hospitals, 
and  tens  of  thousands  of  men  are  being 
completely  cured  who,  in  the  ordinary  wav, 
would  have  remained  cripples  for  life. 

Mr.  Brock  strongly  recommends  the  at- 
taching of  training  institutions  to  the  secon- 
dary hospitals  and  training  the  men  in  them 
whilst  still  under  military  control.  They 
need  special  classes,  for  disabled  men,  he 
says,  who  join  the  same  classes  as  the  able- 
bodied  are  bound  to  fail. 

One  danger  to  be  guarded  against  is  the 
temptation  to  train  the  disabled  for  clerical 
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employments  which  after  the  war  will  be 
more  overcrowded,  and,  consequently,  worse 
paid  than  ever'.  Already  it  ^pears  from 
protests  in  the  German  press  th^t  something- 
\  of  this  sort  is  happening-  in  Germany.  While 
the  war  continues,  the  demand  for  clerical 
labour  is  such  that  men  with  a  mere  smatter- 
ing- of  education  can  readily  obtain  employ- 
ment, and  there  is  always  the  risk  that  the 
short-sighted  policy  of  turning-  disabled  men 
into  wag-e-earners  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  mav  result  in  men  being-  forced  into 
clerical  posts  which  they  have  no  chance  of 
retaining-  when  the  labour  supply  is  once 
more  normal.  It  is  a  sound  rule  that  no 
disabled  man  ishould  be  encourag-ed  to  ac- 
cept a  job  which  he  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  retain  after  the  war.  The  present 
conditions  are  abnormal  and  temporary,  and 
in  framing-  any  scheme  of  training-  it  is 
necessai-y  to  look  to  the  future.  It  is  no 
doubt  true  that  many  men  who  were  clerks 
before  the  war  will  want  to  follow  an  outdoor 
life,  and  will  prefer  emigration  to  returning 
to  a  black  coat  and  semi-starvation.  But 
the  elcmentai-y  schools  are  turning  out  thou- 
sands of  potential  clerks  every  year,  and  the 
disabled  soldier  will  stand  a  poor  chance  in 
competition  with  the  youngster  fresh  from 
school.  Clerking  has  too  often  been,  as  it 
will  continue  to  be,,  a  refuge  for  victims  of 
an  unscientific  -system   of   education. 

Whilst  some  men,  especially  the  younger 
men,  will  learn  new  work  quickly,  others 
cannot  do  so.  For  these  he  advocates  the 
formation  of  a  Veterans'  Labour  Corps 
from  which  men  could  be  draw^n  to  fill  posts 
as  timekeepers,  hall  porters,  lift  attendants 
and  other  positions  which  do  not  require 
any  special  skill  or  strength. 

'  Men  who  have  learned  a  skilled  trade  can, 
as  a  rule,  be  taught  another  trade  akin  to 
their  former  occupation  with  surprising 
rapidity  ;  and  it  is  desirable,  wherever  pos- 
sible, to  teach  the  men  trades  analogous  to 
their  former  calling,  in  order  to  give  them 
an  opportunity  of  living  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood and  under  the  same  conditions  as 
before.  In  the  case  of  skilled  men,  the  object 
of  training  should  be  to  enable  them  to  re- 
sume something  approximating  to  their  old 
way  oF  life.  In  the  case  of  unskilled  men, 
the  position  is  different.  The  lot  of  unskilled 
labour  is  so  hard  that  no  disabled  man 
should  be  required  to  return  to  it  if  he  is 
capable  of  being  trained  for  anything 
better.  Every  unskilled  man  should 
be     given     a     rhnnrp       of     developing     any 


latent  gift,  and  many  of  the  younger  men 
will  be  found  to  be  worth  training.  After 
all,  most  men  drift  into  unskilled  work  not 
from  want  of  intelligence,  but  from  want  of 
opportunity  to  acquire  a  trade,  and  the 
French  training  schools  have  shown  that 
unskilled  men  of  natural  intelligence  can 
learn  quickly  in  spite  of  their  defective  edu- 
cation. If  these  men  have  never  had  a  fair 
chance  in  life  before,  they  have  certainly 
earned   one   now. 

Mr.  Brock  discusses  the  wages  difficulty, 
and,  as  it  is  one  which  must  inevitably  be 
faced  here,  I  quote  at  some  length. 

.Another  difficulty,  which  has  n(5t  yet  been 
successfully  solved  in  any  of  the  countries 
concerned,  is  the  adjustment  of  wages  after 
training  is  complete.  In  the  majority  of 
cases  disabled  men  capnot,-  except  for  short 
periods,  compete  agains't-  able-bo(^ied  com- 
petition either  in  output  or  in  regularity  of 
work.  The  possession  of  a  pension  naturally 
tempts  them  to  undersell  their  able-bodied 
competitors,  and  the  less  scrupulous  em- 
ployers may  take  advantage  of  this  to  pay 
the  pensioner  less  than  the  fair  market  rate 
for  his  labour,  thus  in  effect  robbing  him  of 
his  pension.  Judging  from  protests  in  the 
German  socialist  press,  this  has  already  be- 
come an  acute  difficulty  in  Germany.  In 
organised  trades  some  agreement  may  be 
arrived  at  between  ^employers  and  employed. 
But  except  in  trades  where  piecework  pay- 
ment is  in  vogue,  a  mere  agreement  to  pay 
disabled  men  the  ordinary  rates  will  not  meet 
the  difficulty.  The  employers  cannot  be 
asked  to  pay  disabled  men  more  than  they 
are  worth,  and  any  agreement  to  that  effect 
would  merely  result  in  the  disabled  being 
driven  out  of  employment  as  soon  as  work  be- 
comes slack.  If  employers  are  required  to 
pay  disabled  men  more  than  they  can  fairly 
earn,  they  will  protect  themselves  by  the 
.obvious  expedient  of  employing  only  the 
able-bodied.  The  most  practical  solution 
would  seem  to  lie  in  the  appointment  of  joint 
boards  for  each  trade  to  determine  the  de- 
gree in  which  productive  capacity  is  im- 
paired. Each  man's  time  rate  could  then  be 
determined  as  a  percentage  of  the  prevailing 
time  rate  in  the  trade.  If,  for  example,  the 
joint  bocard  agreed  in  a  particular  case  that 
the  man's  capacity  was  three-quarters  of  the 
normal,  he  would  receive  three-quarters  of 
the  standard  time  rate.  But  it  is  clear  from 
the  experience  of  Germany  that,  unless  some 
impartial  authority  is  established  to  deal 
with  disputed  cases,  the  employment  of  dis- 
abled men  on  time  rates  is  bound  to  cause 
continual  friction. 


JAPANESE    ON   THEMSELVES. 


Will  the  balance  of  trade  created  in 
favour  of  Japan  by  the  war  continue  after 
hostilities  cease?  This  question  is  being 
asked  everywhere.  Dr.  Horiye  has 
analv<pd  the  'situation  in  T/ie  Japan  Maga- 


zine (Tokyo)  to  seek  an  answer.     He  finds 
that 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  exports,  some  of 
our  principal  'products,  like  raw  silk,  refined 
sugar,    coal,    cotton  yarns,    and    so    on,   wit- 
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nessed  a  decided  decrease,  while  tea,  rice, 
copper,  habutae,  cotton  cloth,  porcelain,  and 
watches  saw  an  increase.  But  the  most  phe- 
nomenal increases  were  experienced  in  such 
exports  as  beans,  shoes,  leather  goods, 
woollen  stuffs,  antimony,  iron,  and  wheat 
flour,  which  in  ordinary  times  have  not  been 
regarded  as  important  in  our  trade.  The 
foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  the  year  igi5  was 
a  total  of  708,300,000  yen  (;[{^70,830,ooo),  as 
against  5q  1.000,000  (i^5Q,  100,000)  in  the 
previous  year.  This  increase  was  due  al- 
most wholly  to  the  abnormal  demand  for  the 
last-mentioned  articles.  If  then  the  in- 
crease has  'been  due  for  the  most  part  to  a 
demand  for  munitions  and  goods  used  in 
war,  how  can  we  expect  the  demand  to  con- 
tinue after  the  war.?  .  .  .  No  doubt  after  the 
war  there  will  be  a  considerable  expansion 
of  armaments,  which  may  keep  up  the  de- 
mand for  such  exports  as  copper,  iron,  wool- 
lens and  leather ;  but  other  countries  will 
probably  supply  these  better  and  cheaper 
than  Japan. 

Dr.  Horiye  tells  his  people  that  the 
United  States  is  preparing  to  capture  per- 
manently ''  what  Japan  has  obtained  during* 
the  war."  He  says  that  as  the  war  con- 
tinues Japan  will  have  to  accept  bonds  in- 
stead of  gold  from  her  Allies  for  the  muni- 
tions she  is  supplying  them.  He  continues  : 
"  Though  Japan  is  now  profiting  ab- 
normally from  the  war,  the  time  is  ap- 
proaching when  she  will  feel  the  effect,  and 
have  to  share  the  burden  assumed  by  her 
Allies." 

In  the  same  magazine,  J.  ^Nlouye,  who  is 
Director  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank, 
says  that  he  would  be  a  bold  prophet  who 
ventured  to  predict  the  eventual  fate  of 
Tsingtau,  for  that  will  not  be  settled  until 
the  meeting  of  the  great  Peace  Conference 
after  the  war.  The  writer,  however,  is 
convinced  that  the  place  will  ultimately  be 
returned  to  China,  *'  seeing  that  the  Im- 
perial Government  of  Japan  said  as  much 
when  the  reduction  of  the  fortress  was 
undertaken  by  our  army." 

As  for  the  Shantung  railway  it  is  prob- 
able that  Japan  will  purchase  it,  as  the  line 
never  really  belonged  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment, having  been  under  the  management 
only  of  individual  Germans.  It  is  certain 
that  Japan  will  never  return  both  the  railway 
and  the  port  to  Germany  ;  for  then  her  pres- 
tige would  suffer  a  lamentable  fall  and  pre- 
vent her  playing  the  leading  role  she  aspires 
to  take  in  the  future  of  the  Far  East. 

The  Germans  occupied  Tsingtau  on  the 
pretext  of  wanting  a  base  for  the  protection 
of    Germanv's   interests   in    China,    but   the 


writer  says  it  was  taken  over  for  the  special 
purpose  of  increasing  her  importance  in  the 
Orient,  especially  in  China.  At  the  present 
time  Tsingtau  has  a  population  of  about 
15,000  Japanese,  who  are  taking  their  part 
in  building  up  a  new  and  prosperous  city. 
The  writer  concludes  :  — 

Now  that  Japan  has  defeated  the  object 
of  GerLiiany  in  establishing  her  predomin- 
ance in  the  Far  East,  she  has  to  see  to  it 
that  Germany  does  not  again  obtain  a  foot- 
hold here  ;  and  this  Japan  is  determined  to 
do,  even  if  she  be  compelled  to  fight  for  it. 

The  strange  story  of  the  one  great  mili- 
tary Pow^  of  Asia  is  told  in  Munsey's 
Magazine  by  Mr.  Frederic  Austin  Ogg. 
His  article  is  entitled  ''  Japan  :  A  World 
Enigma  "  : — 

For  forty  years  the  Mikado's  Empire  has 
been  a  world  enigma.  The  phenomenally 
rapid  emergence  of  its  people  from  isolation 
and  medievalism  still  causes  bewilderment. 
And  in  its  life  and  institutions  it  presents  a 
combination  of  Oriental  with  Occidental 
characteristic's  which  defies  analysis. 

Mr.  Ogg  rapidly  sketches  Japanese  his- 
tory from  the  time,  660  B.C.,  when  the  em- 
pire was  founded,  down  to  the  present 
period,  and  in  referring  to  "  Japan  to-day 
and  to-morrow,"  says: — 

Since  her  defeat  of  Russia,  Japan  has  been 
a  figure  of  steadily  increasing  importance  in 
world  politics.  Her  resources  and  wealth 
have  been  growing.  Her  army  and  navy 
have  been  maintained  on  a  high  plane  of 
efficiency.  Her  diplomacy  has  been  ener- 
getic, and  even  aggressive.  Her  alliance  with 
Great  Britain  has  been  maintained,  and  she 
has  entered  into  ententes  with  France  and 
her  erstwhile  enemy,  Russia.  The  affairs  of 
China,  in  particular,  she  has  watched  with 
hawk-like  keenness  and  pertinacity.  .  .  . 
The  latest  phase  of  Japanese  policy  was  the 
decision,  in  August,  ipi4,  to  enter  the  pre- 
sent vvar;  and  the  principal  pending  query 
relative  to  Japanese  affairs  is  the  effect  which 
the  empire's  participation  in  the  contest  will 
have  upon  her  status  and  purposes. 

The  conflict  now  raging  has,  says  the 
writer,  brought  great  industrial  and  com- 
mercial prosperity  to  Japan ;  and  although 
it  is  too  early  to  speak  of  the  political 
results  of  the  great  struggle,  all  the  indica- 
tions are  that  the  longer  it  lasts  the  more 
decisively  it  will  tend  to  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  Mikado's  Empire  as  a  world- 
power. 
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Q. — Is  the  Queen  of   Roumania  an   English 
Princess? 

A. — She  is  so  regarded,  being  a  daughter 
of  one  of  the  sons  of  Queen  Victoria, 
Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
who,  in  1893,  became  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Coburg  and  Gotha,  in  succession  to 
the  brother  of  our  Prince  Consort.  Prince 
Alfred  married  the  Grand  Duchess  Marie 
Alexandrovna  of  Russia,  and  had  four 
daughters — the  present  Queen  of  Rou- 
mania being  the  eldest — but  no  sons.  The 
Duke  of  Connaught  became  heir  to  the 
Dukedom  of  Saxe-Coburg  when  Prince 
Alfred  died,  but  he  and  his  son  re- 
nounced the  succession.  It  then  passed 
on  to  the  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Albany, 
Queen  Victoria's  youngest  son.  This 
Prince,  a  grandson  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
lf)rother  of  Princess  Alexander  of  Teck,  and 
therefore  the  brother-in-law  of  Queen  Mary, 
was  recently  deprived  of  his  English  titles 
by  King  George,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
a  German  Prince.  The  Queen  of  Rou- 
mania is  his  cousin.  Other  first  cousins  of 
hers  are  King  George,  the  Queen  of  Spain, 
the  Queen  of  Norway,  the  Crown  Princess 
of  Sweden,  Prince  Arthur  of  Connaught, 
the  Kaiser,  the  Queen  of  Greece,  Prince 
Henry  of  Prussia  and  Princess  Henry,  the 
Tsarina,  Princess  Louise  of  Battenberg, 
and  Prince  Albert  of  Schlesw^ig-Holstein. 

Q.— What  nationality  is  the  Prince   Consort 
of  the  Queen  of  Holland? 

A. — He  belongs  to  the  Mecklenberg 
family,  being  an  uncle  of  the  present  Grand 
Duke  of  Mecklenberg- Schwerin.  The 
Grand  Ducal  House  of  Mecklenberg  is  the 
only  reigning  family  in  western  Europe  of 
Slavonic  origin,  and  claims  to  be  the  oldest 
sovereign  house  in  the  western  world.  In 
their  full  title  the  Grand  Dukes  style  them- 
selves Princes  of  the  Wends.  Their  genea- 
logical table  begins  with  Niklot.  who  died 
in  1 160,  and  comprises  25  generations. 

Q.— What  is  the  population  of  Greece? 

A. — The  population  of  Greece  proper, 
according  to  the  census  of  1907,  was 
2,630,000;  at  that  time  its  area  was  24,400 
square  miles.  Since  then  Crete,  Lemnos, 
Imbros,  Thasos,  and  other  islands  have 
been    added,    and   also   portions    of    Mace- 


donia conquered  from  Turkey  in  19 13, 
which  make  the  total  area  42,000  square 
miles,  and  the  total  population  about 
4,700,000.  Practically  all  of  what  may  be 
regarded  as  new  Greece  is  now  under  the 
sway  of  the  Venizelos  Government,  leaving 
the  King  with  Greece  proper,  and,  at  the 
outside,  some  3,000,000  loyal  subjects. 

Q.— How  large  is  the  Greek  army? 

A. — The  peace  strength  in  191 5  was 
60,000  men.  The  war  strength  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  300,000.  During  the 
recent  Balkan  wars  Greece  put  ten  divisions 
of  12,000  men  in  the  field.  Most  of  the 
artillery  came  from  France,  but  the  rifles 
used  were  of  Austrian  make. 

Q.— How  many  people  live  in   Roumania? 

A. — The  census  of  19 12  gave  the  popu- 
lation at  7,500,000.  The  area  of  the  king- 
dom is  53,689  square  miles.  The  peace 
strength  of  the  army  was  100,000,  the  war 
strength  is  put  down  at  over  500,000,  of 
which  some  225,000  would  take  the  field. 
When  the  Roumanians  invaded  Bulgaria  in 
1 9 13  they  used  their  standing  army  only. 
The  artillery  is  armed  with  Krupp  guns. 

Q.— HOW  did  the  Greeks  get  the  armoured 
cruiser  "  Averoff,"  which  served  them  In 
such  good  stead  during  the  war  with 
Turkey? 

A. — The  patriot  millionaire,  Georgios 
Averoff,  when  he  died,  left  a  large  sum  of 
money  to  be  devoted  to  the  defence  of  his 
country.  This,  supplemented  by  a  national 
subscription,  enabled  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment to  purchase  this  armoured  cruiser 
building  in  Italy  in  1908.  She  was  more 
powerful  than  anything  the  Turks  possessed 
at  that  time,  and  consequently  dominated 
the  Aegean,  and  made  possible  the  trans- 
ference of  Greek  troops  by  isea  to  the 
Epirus,  the  transport  of  Bulgarian  divisions 
from  Salonika  to  Thrace.  She  also  pre- 
vented the  Turks  from  transferring  troops 
from  Asia  Minor  to  Macedonia  by  sea. 
Greece,  since  the  Balkan  war,  purchased 
the  two  small  pre-dreadnought  battleships,. 
Mississippi  and  Idaho,  each  of  13,000  tons, 
from  the  United  States,  rechristening  them. 
Kilkis  and  Lemnos.  Although  the  last 
capita]   ships   built   in   America  ^before   the 
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dreadnought    era    began,    they     are     slow 
boats,  and  have  no  great  fighting  value. 

Q.— Who  owns  the  Suez  Canal? 

A. — The  shareholders  of  the  Egyptian 
Company  which  was  Tormed  by  M.  de 
Lesseps  to  build  it.  The  original  capital 
was  ;£8, 000,000  in  400,000  shares  of  £20 
each.  France  originally  took  200,000  of 
these,  the  Ottoman  Empire  took  96,000. 
Of  the  remaining  shares  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt  obtained  85,506.  England,  Austria, 
Russia  and  the  United  States  would  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  projected 
canal,  the  cutting  of  which  was  strongly 
1^  objected  to  by  the  British  Government. 
Lord  Palmerston  told  Lesseps,  when  he 
went  to  London  to  try  and  raise  money, 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  British  experts,  the 
making  of  a  canal  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Red  Sea  was  a  physical  im- 
possibility, the  levels  of  the  two  seas  not 
being  the  same.  However,  in  1875,  the 
Khedive  of  Egypt,  being  very  hard  up,  he 
tried  to  sell  the  shares  he  held — those  of 
the  former  Viceroy  and  those  taken  up  by 
the  Turkish  Government — to  a  French  syn- 
dicate, but  the  British  Government,  becom- 
ing aware  of  this,  stepped  in,  and  pur- 
chased the  lot,  176,602  shares  in  all,  for 
^3'976»582.  Just  about  their  face  value. 
Those  shares  are  now  worth  ;£3o, 000,000  ! 

Q.— Who  was  responsible  for  this  purchase? 

A. — Lord  Beaconsfield  generally  gets  the 
CI  edit  for  this  deal,  which  gave  Great  Bri- 
tain virtual  control  of  the  Canal,  the 
building  of  which  she  had  so  strenuously 
opposed.  Actually,  though,  had  it  not  been 
for  Mr.  Frederick  Greenwood,  editor  of 
7716  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  nothing  would  have 
been  known  about  the  intended  sale  to  the 
French  until  the  transfer  of  shares  had  ac- 
tually been  made.  He  urged  upon  Lord 
Derby  the  need  of  immediately  purchasing 
the  Khedive's  shares.  Beaconsfield,  at  that 
time  Prime  Minister,  agreed,  and  the  deal 
was  put  through- 

Q.— Did  the  city  of  Paris  borrow  money  in 
the  United  States? 

A. — Yes.  It  was  a  loan  of  rather  excep- 
tional character,  having  been  arranged  by 
the  great  banking  house  of  Kuhn,  Loeb  and 
Co.,  who  have  refused  consistantly  to  have 
anything  whatever  to  do  with  war  loans. 
When  calling  for  subscriptions  the  firm 
issued  a  special  announcement  concerning  the 
way  in  which  the  money  was  going  to  be 
used.     It  is  wanted,  it    read,  to  reimburse 


the  City  of  Paris  for  very  heavy  expendi- 
tures made  by  it  for  the  alleviation  of  suf- 
fering caused  by  the  war,  and  to  provide  for 
additional  similar  expenditures,  and  for 
other  municipal  purposes.  A  part  of  the 
money  may  be  expended  in  the  construction 
of  hospitals  and  of  general  relief  work. 
The  firm  was  asked  to  participate  in  the 
Anglo-French  war  loan,  and  absolutely  re- 
fused- It  issued  this  statement  in  order 
that  investors  should  know  that  the  money 
loaned  to  Paris  will  not  be  used  for  the 
purchase  of  arms  or  munitions,  but  will  be 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  amelioration  of 
human  suffering. 

Q.— How  much  was  the  loan  for? 

A. — ;£io,ooo,ooo.  The  term  is  five 
years,  and  the  bonds  bear  interest  at  6  per 
cent.  Principal  and  interest  are  payable  in 
gold.  This  is  the  first  external  loan  ever 
negotiated  by  Paris.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
able  to  obtain  whatever  it  needed  in  France. 
It  is^the  second  municipal  loan  for  a  Euro- 
pean community  raised  in  the  United  States 
since  the  war  began.  The  first  was  one  for 
;£  1, 300, 000  to  the  Metropolitan  Water 
Board  of  London.  The  Paris  loan  proved 
very  popular  indeed.  Applications  were 
confmed  to  one  day  only,  but  in  that  time 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  was  sub- 
scribed for.  The  offer  was  made  at  98I 
and  there  have  been  sales  at  99! . 

Q.— Has  the  price  paid  for  the  huge  Allied 
purchase  of  copper  from  tht  United 
States  ever  been  published. 

A. — The  price  is  understood  to  be  27 
cents  (is.  ijd.)  per  lb-  The  order  was  for 
448,000,000  pounds  of  copper  (200,000 
tons).  This  single  order  involved  a  sum  of 
^£25,000,000,  and  was  presumably  paid  for 
by  money  raised  in  the  United  States  in  the 
shape  of  a  heavily  covered  loan.  The  pur- 
chasers were  the  British,  French,  Italian  and 
Russian  Governments ;  200,000  tons  repre- 
sents one-fifth  of  the  entire  yearly  output 
of  copper  in  America.  The  order  is  to  be 
shipped,  beginning  in  January,  at  the  rate 
of  75,000,000  lbs.  per  month. 

Q.— What  was  the  recent  loan  to  China  by 
the  United  States  for? 

A. — It  was  for  ^12,000,000,  and  was  to 
be  entirely  used  for  the  building  of  a  rail- 
road in  China  by  a  strong  American  com- 
pany. The  security  was  to  be  the  1500-mile 
long  railway  when  built. 
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Q.— Do  conscientious  objectors  receive  any 
consideration  from  the  military  autho- 
rities in  conscript  countries? 

A. — No;  they  do  not  receive  any  at  all, 
that  is  why  people  who  have  strong  feelings 
in  this  matter  have  gone|to  England  and  to 
the  United  States,  countries  which  did  not 
compel  everyone  to  serve  in  the  army.  Dur- 
ing the  American  Civil  War,  when  con- 
scription was  adopted  by  the  North,  the 
Quakers,  who  originally  went  to  America  in 
order  to  avoid  persecution  in  England,  were 
very  harshly  dealt  with,  and  had  to  suffer 
as  they  have  so  often  suffered  elsewhere  for 
their  principles.  , 

Q.— When  a  member  of  the  A.I.F.  is  re- 
ported missing  in  france,  by  what 
means  can  relatives  discover  his  iaXB''/ 
or  whereabouts?  Are  there  any  Swl^ 
or  Dutch  associations  having  access  lo 
prison  camps  that  will  undertake  in- 
quiries? 

A. — The  Red  Cross  Society  should  be  ap- 
plied to.  It  has  a  special  branch  in  Eng- 
land devoted  to  that  matter,  and  is  in  direct 
touch  with  those  who  can  ascertain  whether 
missing  men  have  been  made  prisoners  or 
not.  Application  should  be  made  to  the 
local   headquarters  in  each   State. 

Q. — In  a  recent  catechism  you  stated  that 
Fulton  was  the  inventtr  9f  the  steam- 
boat. Was  he  not  merely  the  man  who 
developed  Symington's  idea? 

A. — ^Fulton  perfected  the  first  really  effi- 
cient steamboat,  but  many  vessels  propelled 
by  steam  had  been  seen  on  the  water  before 
his  time.  The  first  recorded  was  built  by 
Joseph  Hulls,  in  1736.  It  was  intended 
for  use  as  a  tug  only,  but  was  a  failure. 
William  Symington,  a  Scotchman,  built  a 
steamer  in  1788,  with  two  paddle-wheels  in 
the  middle  of  the  deck.  In  1803  he  built 
another  for  Lord  Dundas  which  towed 
barges  on  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Canal  until 
its  use  was  forbidden  by  the  canal  owners. 
Fulton  saw  this  tug-boat,  and  on  his  return 
to  America  he  built  the  first  really  efficient 
vessel  to  be  propelled  by  steam.  Henry 
Bell  built  the  Co7net  in  181 2,  which  had  a 
yard  fastened  to  the  funnel  on  which  a  sail 
was  hoisted.  In  1837  steamboats  began  to 
run  regularly  from  London  to  Margate. 

Q.— Why  did  England  float  a  three-year 
loan  of  £10,000,000  in  Japan  recently? 

A. — In  order  to  get  credit  in  New  York. 
The  United  States  has  evidently  been  buy- 


ing largely  in  Japan-  The  Japanese  will 
apparently  accept  British  exchequer  bonds 
for  this  American  indebtedness,  and  Great 
Bi^itain  gets  the  ^10,000,000  due  for 
Japanese  goods  in  America.  In  other  words, 
the  British  Government  has  bought  the 
American  debts  to  Japan.  By  so  doing 
she  avoids  having  to  pay  gold  in  the  States 
or  having  to  raise  a  loan  of  ;^io,ooo,ooo 
there  against  which  she  would  be  forced  to 
put  up  some  ^15,000,000  worth  of  high- 
class  collatoral  securities.  Japan,  being  in 
the  swim  with^us,  does  not  demand  either 
gold  or  \\^^^  security. 

Q.— ^jj^n   is   Australia's   position  in   regard 
international  finance? 

.- — For  19 1 5- 1 6  :  — 

Txcess  of  imports  of  merchan- 
dise over  export  of  merchan- 
dise    ••£12,701,335 

Interest  of  foreign  loans,   say  ...     16,000,000 

War  expenditure  outside  Aus- 
tralia,  say    25,000,000 

;^53,70i,335 

Q.— What  is  the  reason  of  this  adverse  bal- 
ance of  trade? 

A. — There  has  been  an  excessive  and  in- 
creased importation  of  luxuries  owing  prin- 
cipally to  the  great  expenditure  ,of  loan 
moneys.  Money  withdrawn  from  the  pro- 
ducing industries  by  war  loans,  etc.,  is  being 
spent  in  the  cities  on  extravagant  living,  but 
a  large  part  goes  out  of  the  country  in  pay- 
ment for  imported  luxuries. 

Q.— Is  New  Zealand  in  a  better  position? 

A. — Far  better.  The  surplus  of  exports 
over  imports  in  each  of  the  past  two  years 
was  over  ;£ 20, 000,000. 

Q.— Would  it  be  advisable  to  stop  the  impor- 
tation of  all  luxuries  into  Australia? 

A. — That  is  a  matter  on  which  opinions 
differ  considerably,  but  obviously  if  this 
were  done,  the  adverse  trade  balance  would 
be  greatly  reduced  • 

Q.— Is  it  true  that  the  Argentine  has  pro- 
hibited the  export  of  wheat  because  that 
crop  was  poor  last  season? 

A. — That  reason  has  been  given;  there 
may  be  others.  Apparently  what  the 
Argentine  Government  did  was  to  threaten 
to  prohibig:  all  surplus  supplies  of  wheat. 
Presumably  the  trouble  has  arisen  over 
the  question  of  payment.     Naturallv  Great 
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Britain  and  her  Allies  wish  to  avoid  send- 
ing gold  abroad,  and  have  managed  to 
arrange  with  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
for  instance,  for  these  countries  to  raise 
loans,  and  thus  pay  themselves  with  money 
borrowed  from  themselves  for  goods  thev 
have  sent  to  Great  Britain  or  Russia.  But 
whilst  wealthy  states  can  give  the  Allies 
credit  in  this  way,  small  states  cannot 
raise  internal  loans,  would  necessarily  de- 
mand gold  payments.  As  Great  Britain 
purchased  almost  ^50,000,000  worth  of 
produce  from  Argentine  last  year  it  is  quite 
imaginable  that  there  might  be  difficulty  in 
ciending  gold  in  settlement  for  goods.  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  possible  to  read 
something  of  a  threat  into  the  announce- 
ment of  the  Argentine  Government  re  the 
prohibition  of  export  of  wheat. 

Q.— Does    Great    Britain    rely  largely    upon 
Argentine  for  meat? 

A. — Not  long  ago  the  British  Government 
placed  an  order  witih  the  River  Plate  Freez- 
ing Establishments  for  50,000  tons  monthly, 
as  compared  with  35,000  tons  in  former 
contracts ;  50,000  tons  a  month  is,  roughly, 
1,000,000,000  pounds  per  annum.  As  the 
price  is  5fd.  per  lb.  f.o.b.,  that  involves 
a  sum  of  ^24,000,000  for  meat  alone.  In 
addition,  the  export  of  butter  was  consider- 
able, being  162,000  cases  for  the  first  six 
months  of  19 16,  as  against  115,000  a  year 
ago.  The  amount  of  wheat  obtained  from 
Argentine  last  season  must  certainly  have 
been  very  large.  In  ordinary  years  Britain 
purchased  from  Argentine  maize  to  the  value 
of  ^ii,ooQ,ooo,  and  oats  to  the  value  of 
about  ^2,000,000.  At  the  present  prices 
ruling  the  crops  purchased  would  be  worth 
about  ;£ 1 5, 000, 000  and  ;£3,ooo,ooo  respec- 
tively. We  may  reckon  that  the  value  of  the 
total  purchases  made  by  Great  Britain  from 
Argentine  cannot  well  be  less  than  -£$0,- 
000,000  per  annum. 

Q.— Does  Great  Britain  export  much  to  Ar- 
gentine? 

A. — The  exports  dropped  greatly  during 
the  early  months  of  the  war,  but  during 
the  first  six  months  of  19 16,  they  had  in- 
creased to  ;£6,ooo,ooo.  Thus  it  would  seem 
that  the  most  we  could  expect  Great  Britain 
to  have  exported  to  Argentine  during  19 16 
would  be  about  ;£i 2,000,000  worth  of 
goods.  This  means  that  at  least  ;£38,ooo,- 
000  would  have  to  be  paid  to  Argentine  by 


Great  Britain  in  gold,  or  the  bill  be  settled 
by  some  other  method. 

Q.— Is  It  true  that  men  eat  more  when  they 
are  soldiers  than  when  they  are 
civilians? 

A. — Mr.  Pretyman  stated  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  men  who  are  serving  as  sol- 
diers eat  from  one  and  a-half  to  twice  as 
much  as  they  did  as  civilians.  Other  esti- 
mates say  that  owing  to  unavoidable  waste 
when  men  are  rationed,  it  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  it  takes  as  much  to  feed  one  man 
in  the  field  as  it  does  to  feed  four  civilians. 
It  is  no  doubt  due  to  this  that  the  exports  of 
meat  from  the  United  States  have  increased 
so  tremendously.  In  the  year  immediately 
before  the  war  455,000,000  lbs.  were  ex- 
ported; in  1914-15,  885,000,000  lbs..;  and 
in  1915-16,  1,339,000,000  lbs.  The  chief 
increase  was  in  beef,  which  jumped  from 
6,400,000  lbs.  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1914,  to 
170,000,000  lbs.  in  1915,  and  231,000,000 
in  1 9 16.  Most  of  the  meat  exported  went 
to  Great  Britain  (170,000,000  lbs.),  France 
(98,000,000  lbs.),  and  Italy  (48,000,000 
lbs.),  but  in  the  year  preceding  the  war  no 
exports  of  fresh  meat  whatever  went  to 
these  countries. 
Q.— What  has  the  war  cost  Switzerland? 

A.— The  total  expenditure  of  mobilisation 
up  to  September  16  last  was  437,000,000 
francs.  Adding  the  known  budget  deficits 
for  1 914- 1 5,  the  estimated  deficit  for  the 
current  year  and  the  presumed  deficit  for 
1917,  the  war  debt  will  reach  the  sum  of 
600,000,000  francs.  Therefore,  expendi- 
ture on  mobilisation,  which  it  is  prudent  to 
expect  to  last  to  the  end  of  191 7,  will  make 
the  total  800,000,000  francs  (;£32,ooo,ooo). 
Special  war  levies  on  capital,  a  tax  of  25 
per  cent,  on  war  profits,  and  further  special 
taxation  will,  it  is  expected,  bring  in  about 
^5,000,000  towards  meeting  this  war  ex- 
penditure. 

Q. — Do  many  neutral  countries  have  a  War 
Profits  Tax? 
A. — The  Swiss  levy  a  tax  of  25  per  cent, 
on  war  profits.     In  America  there  is  a  tax  of 
12 J  per  cent,   levied  on  profits  from  direct 
war  orders.      It   affects   only  final   profits, 
after  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  de- 
preciation,    amortisation,     etc.      In    Spain 
special  arrangements  had  to  be  made  to  meet 
the  situation  caused  by  the  sudden  cutting 
off  of  certain    exports    and   the   consequent 
loss    of    revenue  to   the    State.      Amongst 
economies  effected  was  a  25  per  cent,  reduc- 
■•  tion  in  the  number  of  civil  servants. 
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The  year  just  closed  was,  without  doubt, 
the  most  unique  in  the  history  of  the  Aus- 
tralian financial  and  commercial  world.  In 
trading  circles  old  methods  were  put  into 
the  "  melting  pot,"  the  law  of  "  supply  and 
<lemand  "  was  to  a  great  extent  discarded 
owing  to  the  price-fixing  operations  of  the 
(x)vernment ;  there  were  many  embargoes 
upon  export,  and  adequate  importation  was 
practically  impossible  owing  to  the  dearth 
of  freight.  C^nerally  speaking,  distributors 
had  a  very  anxious  time.  During  19 15  re- 
serve stocks  had  proved  ample  for  local  re- 
quirements, but  during  the  year  just  ended 
the  holdings  had  become  depleted,  and 
time  and  again  shipments  of  various  goods 
were  landed  upon  a  bare  market.  In  addi- 
tion, exjxDrters  on  the  other  side  of  the  world 
were  considerably  hampered  by  the  fact 
even  if  freight  were  obtainable,  suitable 
packing  receptp^'^s,  such  as  tanks,  kegs, 
cases  and  bagg..  ^  were  exceedingly  scare 
owing  to  the  demands  of  the  War  Office. 


Despite  these  somewhat  depressing  cir- 
cumstances, however,  trade  was  seldom  dis- 
organised ;  many  warehouses  indulged  in 
inter-house  trading,  and  so,  by  that  means, 
kept  up  their  stocks.  Large  orders,  how- 
ever, were  firmly  declined  as  a  precaution 
against  the  speculative  element.  In  many 
lines  the  Australian  manufacturer  had  an 
opportimity  for  building  up  his  industry, 
which  will  probably  not  occur  again,  but 
the  shortage  and  irregular  arrival  of  many 
necessary  raw  materials  was  instrumental  in 
preventing  the  utilisation  of  the  opportunity 
to  the  fullest  extent.  Although,  in  most 
cases,  commercial  houses  are  certainly  not 
likely  to  be  called  upon  to  "disgorge" 
under  the  operations  of  the  War  Time 
Profits  Act,  business  upon  the  whole  has 
exceeded  the  volume  expected  after  two 
years  of  war,  a  position  of  affairs  mainly 
attributable,  unfortunately,  to  the  fictitious 
prosperity  engendered  by  the  expenditure 
of  loan  money. 

■3f  -x-  -x- 

Contrary  to  the  experience  of  Canada 
and  New  Zealand,  the  Commonwealth  has 
not  enjoyed  a  favoura'ble  trade  balance  with 
which  to  discharge,  in  part,  her  loan  in- 
debtedness.     Thus  it  was  that  Australians 


were  appealed  to  by  the  Federal  Treasurer 
on  two  occasions  last  year,  to  dip  their 
hands  deeply  into  their  pockets  on  account 
of  expenses  incurred  through  our  participa- 
tion in  the  world's  war,  and,  taking  every 
factor  into  consideration,  they  responded 
exceedingly  well.  In  addition  to  the  second 
war  loan  of  ^21,651,720,  and  the  third 
loan  of  ^23,483,160,  the  Commonwealth 
Government  floated  a  loan  of  ;£4,ooo,ooo 
on  the  London  market  during  the  past  12 
months.  Furthermore,  New  South  Wales, 
acting  independently,  was  successful  in  pro- 
viding for  some  of  her  needs  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  she  was  far  from  being  welcomed 
as  a  borrower.  In  Victoria,  comparatively 
small  loans  have  been  negotiated  for  intern- 
ally by  such  lx)dies  as  the  Board  of  Works, 
the  Gas  Company  and  the  Broken  Hill 
Ptv.   Co. 

•X-  ^  -Jf 

The  loan  liability  of  the  Commonwealth 
is  mounting  rapidly,  but  is  likely  to  be  still 
further   added    to   early   in   the   new    year, 

The    Federal    authorities 

have  power  to  ask  for  about  ;£27,ooo,ooo, 
the  balance  of  the  third  war  loan,  but  Mr. 
Poynton  has  intimated  that  he  is  not  likely 
to  require  the  whole  of  that  amount  at  pre- 
sent. The  funds  needed  should  be  easily 
raised,  without  checking  or  diverting  the 
flow  of  the  country's  business.  Although 
they  suffered  recently  through  the  effects 
of  a  disastrous  drought,  the  primary  pro- 
ducers are  now  ''  getting  their  own  back." 
Butter  is  commanding  record  prices  in  Great 
Britain,  and  substantial  quantities  of  Aus- 
tralian makes  are  being  marketed  there,  the 
wheat  crops  of  1915-16  and  1916-17  have 
been  sold  to  the  British  Government  at  very 
satisfactory  prices,  whilst  the  wool  clip  has 
also  been  bought  by  the  home  authorities  at 
a  particularly  gratifying  figure.  With  rigid 
economy  practised  by  those  in  command,  the 
year  191 7  should  unfold  no  financial  em- 
barrassment for  Australia. 
^  •je  -x- 

The  past  twelve  months  brought  forth 
many  grave  problems  for  the  Allies  to 
solve,'  both  in  military  and  naval  quarters. 
In  one  sphere,  however — the  financial — the 
methods  of  the  Entente  have  been  beyond 
cavil.  Britain,  of  course,  has  played  the 
main   part   in  this   important   phase  of  the 
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international  struggle,  her  'business  acumen 
and  capacity  commanding  the  admiration 
of  the  neutral  world,  and  in  some  instances 
— though  perhaps  somewhat  grudgingly — 
of  enemy  financiers.  One  well-known 
American  magnate  said,  a  few  months  ago, 
he  regarded  Britain's  handling  of  the  finan- 
cial question  as  "  one  of  the  unrecognised 
marvels  of  the  present  war.  .  .  .  The 
strain,  terrific  as  it  is,  has  been,  and  is 
being  borne  with  relative  ease."  What  that 
strain  is  can  be  gathered  from  the  figures 
supplied  recently  by  Mr.  McKinnon  Wood, 
financial  secretary  to  the  Treasury.  The 
British  expenditure  from  August,  19 14,  to 
March,  191 7,  will  probably  amount  to 
^3,883,000,000,  which  includes  about 
^800,000,000  advanced  to  the  Allies  and 
the  Dominions,  repayable  after  the  war. 
Since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Go^-ern- 
ment  has  raised  ;£  1,0 11,000,000  in  taxa- 
tibn,  providing  sufficient  for  interest  on 
loans  and  the  creation  of  a  sinking  fund. 


demption  by  gold  had  been  suspended.  One 
authority  recognised  the  force  of  the  theory 
that  since  Germany  was  almost  isolated,  the 
lower  rate  of  exchange  arose  partly  from 
the  difficulty  of  transferring  funds,  bu: 
argued  that  that  was  not  the  chief  factor  in 
the  depreciation  of  her  currency.  It  is 
rather  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  at 
the  time  of  the  German  reverse  at  Verdun, 
weakness  in  French  exchange  was  apparent 
in  New  York.  A  leading  American  finan- 
cial journal  stated  at  the  time  that  the  franc 
was  quoted  "  lower  than  it  had  been  for 
many  months.  It  could  not  'be  said  that  con- 
ditions incident  to  the  progress  of  the  war 
were  a  cause  for  the  decline,  the  financial 
markets  apparently  construing  the  course  of 
events  at  Verdun  as  becoming  more  favour- 
able for  France.  The  fact  that  the  French 
currency  is  on  a  paper  basis,  which  is 
openly  acknowledged  and  deplored  by  the 
economic  authorities  of  that  country,  is,  o^ 
course,  an  element  in  the  matter,  but  is 
hardly  accepted  as  a  governing  influence." 


There  are  many  people,  including  recog- 
nised financial  authorities,  who,  during  the 
war,  have  derived  a  great  deal  of  comfort 
from  the  fact  that  the  German  mark  shows 
heavy  depreciation  in  neutral  countries ;  it 
is  argued  that  it  is  an  excellent  barometer, 
denoting  the  trend  of  the  war.  There  are 
others  again  who  contend  that  fluctuations 
in  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark  are  no 
criterion  of  the  "  success  or  failure  "  of  the 
enemy.  Judging  by  recent  movements  in  the 
exchange  value  of  the  mark,  it  would  appear 
that  the  latter  have  substantial  ground  for 
thbir  contention.  When  the  Germans  were 
rebufi^ed  at  Verdun,  and  the  position  of  the 
Allies  generally  showed  improvement,  the 
mark  fell  substantially  in  New  York  and 
other  centres.  When  Germany  conducted 
her  successful  expedition  into  the  Balkans 
in  December,  one  naturally  expected  a  re- 
covery in  the  rate,  but  the  exact  opposite 
occurred,  and  the  exchange  value  of  the 
mark  depreciated  lower  than  ever  before. 


Some  months  ago  when  the  mark  under- 
went a  substantial  drop,  American  econo- 
mists explained  the  fall  in  the  exchange  on 
Germany  as  due  mainly  to  the  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  German  paper  money,  which 
it  was  stated  had  increased  300  per  cent, 
in   volume  since  the  war  began,    while  re- 


Japan  has  again  shown  further  evidence 
of  her  desire  to  assist  the  Allies  in  the  in- 
ternational struggle.  Everyone  is  familiar 
with  the  splendid  manner  in  which  our 
Eastern  friends  have  assisted  to  feed,  clothe 
and  munition  the  Russian  armies,  but  their 
assistance  has  not  stopped  with  that.  It 
was  recently  announced  in  the  House  of 
Commons  that  a  loan  of  100,000,000  yen 
(;£ 1 0,000, 000)  had  been  arranged  with  the 
Japanese  banks,  and  that  the  proceeds 
would  be  immediately  available  in -America. 
During  1916,  it  has  been  computed  that 
Japaji  has  assisted  the  Allies  to  the  extent 
of  over  ^20,000,000.  At  the  present  time 
the  Eastern  country's  financial  position  is 
stronger  than  ever  before  in  its  history. 
National  obligations  have  been  steadily  dis- 
charged, and  at  the  same  time  the  gold  re- 
serves of  the  country  have  been  substantially 
increased.  Within  the  last  few  months 
;£5oo,ooo  worth  of  4 J  per  cent,  bonds  have 
been  redeemed  by  Japan  in  London; 
;£io,ooo,ooo  has  been  released  in  New 
York  for  the  purchase  of  British  bonds,  and 
^5,000,000  has  been  loaned  to  Russia,  a 
further  issue  to  that  country  of  ;£8, 000,000 
now  being  negotiated.  Further,  the 
Japanese  Government  has  raised  a  domestic 
loan  of  ^4,000,000,  and  has  become  pri- 
marily responsible  for  an  issue  of 
;£6, 000,000  to  China. 
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STEAD'S   REVIEW. 


There's  a  LIFE-SAVING  POV/ER  about 

HEARNE'S 
BroixcKitis  Cure 

That  makes  it  NECESSARY  iiTACUTE  Cases. 

One  Dos«  of  this  Wonderful  Remedy  will  very  often  prove 
sufficient  If  taKen  at  the  commencement  of  a  Coldj  but  the 
class  of  case  that  HEARNE'S  fairly  REVELS  IN  is  one  that 
the  ORDINARY  remedies  have  failed  to  maKe  any  im- 
pression upon.  Herein  lies  the  REAL  VALUE  of  HEARNE'S 
BRONCHITIS  CURE— a  Medicine  that  can  be  given  with 
PERFECT  SAFETY  and  the  UTMOST  CONFIDENCE  to  the 
YOUNGEST  CHILDREN  and  very  AGED  SUFFERERS,  as  it 
does  NOT  tjontain,  and  has  NEVER  contained 
any  poison  or  harmful  drugs. 

For  COUGHS,  CROUP, 
COLDS  on  tKe  CHEST, 
WEAR   LUNGS. 


STEAD'S   REVIEW. 
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LIGHT 
RUNNING 


WHITE 


SEWING 
MACHINES 


It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  world-renowned  silent  WHITE 
Sewing  Machine,  which  combines  Simplicity,  quality  and 
econoiny  with  faithful  construction  and  elei^ant 
finisH.     It  embraces  all  that  stands  for  efficiency. 

Buy    the   WHITE 

To  turn  out  more  and  better  sewing  with  less  labour. 
For  its  light  running,  easy  sewing  qualities. 
For  its  fine  mechanical  adjustment. 

For  its  beauty  of  construction  and  durability. 
For  its  incomparable  labour-saving  devices,  which 
are     exclusively     WHITE — for     example,     its 
tension  indicator.  * 

For  its  attachments  and  improved  features,  which 
enable  one  to  remove  a  piece  of  unfinished 
work,  put  it  back  on  again  in  a  month  or 
six  months,  and  get    exactly  the  same  results. 

Duplicate    Parts 

Alv^ays    Available 


The  WHITE  Vibrating 
Shuttle  Machines 

Are  elegantly  constructed,  fitted 
with  an  Automatic  Lilt,  by  means 
of  which  the  simple  raising  of 
the  cover  brings  the  head  of  the 
machine  automatically  up  into 
position  ready  for  use.  Each 
machine  has  nick^-l-plated  head 
wheel,  hanging  centre  panel,  and 
drawers  at  each  sde,  with  beau- 
tiful swell  front  furniture  —  the 
most  attractive  style  yet  brought 
out 
'>  All  WHITE  Machines  are  fitted 
with  ball  bearings  and  supplied 
with  a  full  set  of  the  latest  style 
steel  attachments. 


Write  for  Illastrated  Pricf  List,  posted  free  on  request. 

White  Depot  Propy.  Ltd. 

lO    ROYAL    ARCADE,    Melbourne. 


I 


SU-nd'a    /?,•»•)'.  w,    f^/l /r. 


New  Season's  Prices: 
"  RUNABOUT,"  £193.       "  TOURING  "  Model,  £205 


THE  UNIVERSAL  CAR 


Would  yoa  require  farther  Proof  of  EFFICIENCY  and  VALUE  than  the  fact  that 
over  one  half  of  the  Motor  Cart  in  ate  in  the  world  are  FORDS  ?  ? 

Sole  Agents:  TARRANTS 

(The  Predominant  MELBOURNE  Motor  People), 

104-112  Russell  Street 


Popular  Hotels  in  Central  London 

NEAR  THE   BRITISH    MUSEUM. 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL, 

HART  ST.,  BLOOMSBURY  SQUARE, 
LONDON. 

OPPOSITE  THE  BRITISH   MUSEUM. 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

GREAT   RUSSELL    STREET, 
LONDON. 

The«e  well-ap?)ointcd  ami  commodious  TEM- 
PERANCE  HOTELS  will,  it  is  belie\ed,  meet  tii  ^ 
requirements,  at  moderate  charges,  of  those  who 
desire  all  the  conveniences  of  the  larger  modern 
Licensed    Hotels.      Thes?    Hotels    have 

Paitenger  Lifts,   Bathrooms  on  every  floor,   Lounges, 

and    spacious    Dming,     Drawing,    Writing,     Reading, 

Billiard  and  Smoking  Rooms. 

Fireproof  Floors,  Perfect  Sanitation,  Tolephones. 
Night    Porters. 

Bedroom,  Breakfast,   Attendance    and  Bath, 
6  6  per  night  per  person. 

FuU  Tariff  and   Testimonials   on    application. 


Telesraphic  Addresses- 

Kingsley  Hotel— 
"  Bgokcraft.  Westcent. 


Thackeray  Hotel— 
"Ibackeray,  Westcent, 
LonuOD." 


WHERE    TO    STAY. 


"ERSKINE    HOUSE,"    LORNE. 

Most  up-to-date  Seaside  Resort  in 
Australia. 

Close  to  beach ;  safe  surf  bathing. 
Bowling   Green,    Croquet   Lawns,    Tennis 
Courts,   Hot     and     Cold     Fresh    Water 
Baths,  Large  Recreation  Hall. 
Septic    Sewerage,  Electric    Light,   Motor 

Garage,  etc.,  etc. 
Send  for  Pictorial  Booklet  to— 
The  Manager, 

'*  Erskine  House,"  Lome. 


SYDNEY.— HOTEL   GROSVENOR, 

CHURCH  HILL. 

y  ISITORS  to   Sydney  receive  every   com- 

»       fort  and  convenience  at  the  Grosvenor. 

Tariff  on  application  to  Mr.    C.  W.   M. 

Chateau.    'Phone  886o  City. 


MELBOURNE. -THE  FEDERAL. 

Corner  Collins  and  King  Streets. 

HANDY  to  boat,  train,  and  centre  of  citv. 
It  is  the  largest  Hotel  or  Coffee  Palace 
in  Australasia,  and  offers  rooms  only,  or 
full  board,  at  option.  There  are  two  dining- 
rooms,  and  cate,  and  every  convenience  for 
travellers  and  permanent  boarders.  Tariff 
card  on  application. 


HM 
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The  Story  of  the  Lamp 


The  Modern  Hurricane  Lamp 

\Vith  the  improvement  made  in  the 
designing  of  house  lamps,  out-door  lamps 
kfpt  apace.  The  demand  for  a  lamp  that 
would  stay  alight  in  the  strongest  gale, 
resulted  in  the  "hurricane"  lamp,  the  "Rayo" 
representing  the  highest  standard  to  which 
tin  se  lamps  have  attamed. 

To  get  the  clear,  steady  flame  required 
in  all  kinds  of  lamps,  no  finer  kerosene 
can  be  used  than 

Laurel  Kerosene 

The  sojt   uhite  tight 

It  neither  smokes  nor  smells  and  is  free 
from  sediment.  By  using  Laurel  your 
wicks  are  kept  clean  and  last  longer.  The 
last  thimbleful  burns  as  well  as  the  first. 
For  lighting,  heating  and  cooking,  it  cannot 
be  excelled.  Laurel  is  our  new  trade  mark 
name  for  the  highest  quality  American 
Kerosene  ever  sold  in  Australasia  and 
replaces  our  old  brand,  White  Rose. 

Insist  on  Laurel 

V^xiiuni  Oil  Company  Pty.  Ltd. 

Throughout    the   CommonweaUh    and    New    Zealand 
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